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The  research  data  needed  to  provide  educators  with  reliable 
and  practical  insights  into  the  dynamics  of  politics  and  educa- 
tion are  rarely  available.     This  study  was  done  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  body  of  such  data  pertinent  to  the  political 
selection  of  two  nominees  for  state  level  positions  of  educational 
leadership.     The  following  four  questions  served  as  foundation 
and  framework  for  the  research: 

1.  Why  did  the  candidates  seek  election  to  the  positions? 

2.  What  campaign  methods  were  employed  by  the  candidates? 

3.  What  were  the  major  issues  and  other  discernible 
factors  which  influenced  the  outcomes  of  the  two 
elections  selected  for  case  study? 

4.  To  what  extent  were  the  findings  consistent  with 
the  results  of  previous  related  research? 

The  field  study  portion  of  the  research  was  confined  to  two 

contested  primary  elections  for  nomination  to  the  Alabama  State 
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Board  of  Education.     Primary  elections  were  selected  for  study 
rather  than  general  elections  due  to  Democratic  Party  dominance 
in  Alabama  state  and  local  politics.     In  a  one-party  area,  the 
primary  in  reality  fulfills  the  function  of  election  as  well  as 
that  of  nomination. 

The  study  design  utilized  a  combination  of  historical  and 
retrospective  survey  techniques  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
sources  of  invalidity  normally  associated  with  the  case-study 
approach.     From  the  conceptual  base  established  by  a  review  of 
literature,  a  candidate  interview  guide  was  developed  and  a  set 
of  research  propositions  formulated.     Next,  written  records 
pertinent  to  each  election  were  located  and  reviewed  to  determine 
the  legal,  political,  and  demographic  context  of  the  subject 
elections.     The  final  phase  of  data  gathering  was  accomplished 
by  interviewing  the  candidates  and  others  considered  knowledge- 
able about  the  elections. 

Interview  data  indicated  that  the  candidacies  were  motivated 
principally  by  a  generalized  sense  of  civic  obligation,  and 
secondarily  by  a  desire  for  public  prestige.     None  of  the  candi- 
dacies were  inspired  by  concerns  over  specific  educational  issues. 
Base  motives,  such  as  political  or  financial  aggrandizement,  were 
rarely  attributed  to  the  candidates.     Two  of  the  four  candidates 
ran  in  response  to  recruitment  efforts  by  pol i ti cal -acti on 
affiliates  of  the  state  education  association.     The  candidates 
tended  to  adopt  similar  campaign  methods,  relying  primarily  on 
newspaper  advertising  and  personal  contact  electioneering.  Two 
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candidates  used  radio  and  television  "spot"  announcements  and 
modest  direct  mail  promotions  appeared  in  two  campaigns.  There 
were  no  publicized  and  few  perceived  policy  differences  between 
the  candidates  in  either  election.     Voter  recognition  of  the 
candidate's  name  appeared  to  be  the  single  factor  most  critical 
to  electoral  success.     Both  winning  candidates  were  perceived  as 
enjoying  a  definite  advantage  in  this  respect:     one  due  to 
politically  prominent  ancestors  and  television  advertising;  the 
other  as  a  result  of  incumbency  and  a  well-known  family  name. 
A  number  of  additional  factors  were  seen  as  significant  to  the 
outcome  of  one  election  but  of  negligible  importance  in  the  othe 
These  included  party  factionalism,  newspaper  endorsements,  and 
"objective"  assessments  of  individual  candidate  qualifications. 
An  "irrational"  factor  which  reportedly  had  some  effect  on 
electoral  behavior  in  both  contests  was  the  order  in  which  the 
candidates'  names  were  listed  on  the  ballot. 

With  one  exception,  the  findings  were  consistent  with  the 
propositions  derived  from  the  conceptual  base.  Specifically, 
the  propositions  related  to  candidate  motivation,  the  demographi 
profile  of  the  nominees,  and  the  role  of  issues,  incumbency,  and 
television  advertising  in  the  subject  elections  were  supported. 
The  findings  were  inconsistent  with  the  proposition  relative  to 
the  effect  of  race  on  the  election  outcomes.     The  study  was  con- 
cluded with  a  commentary  on  the  traditional  governance  issue  of 
elective  versus  appointive  state  boards  in  education  and  sugges- 
tions for  further  research  germane  to  state  level  educational 
politics  and  governance. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the  major  per- 
sonal and  political  dynamics  operating  in  two  primary  elections 
for  nomination  to  a  state  level  board  of  education,  and  to 
determine  the  congruence  of  these  findings  with  the  related 
research.     The  research  was  designed  to  answer  the  following 
four  specific  questions: 

1.  What  factors  prompted  the  individuals  involved  to 
become  candidates  for  nomination? 

2.  What  were  the  campaign  methods  employed  by  the  various 
candidates  in  pursuing  nomination? 

3.  What  were  the  major  issues  and  other  discernible  factors 
which  influenced  the  election  outcomes? 

4.  To  what  extent  were  the  findings  consistent  with  propo- 
sitions derived  from  the  results  of  previous  related  research  on 
elections,  politics,  and  state-board  selection  methods? 

The  purpose  of  the  total  research  endeavor  was  to  assemble 
and  analyze  data  pertinent  to  the  assessment  of  selection  pro- 
cedures for  state  level  governance  structures  in  education. 
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Delimitations  and  Limitations 
The  field  study  segment  of  this  research  was  confined  to 
two  contested  primary  elections  in  Alabama.     Data  germane  to 
the  subject  elections  were  collected  through  an  extensive  records 
search  and  interviews  with  the  candidates  and  selected  observers 
of  the  campaigns.     Records  sources  included  public  documents  on 
file  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama  and  five 
newspapers  published  in  the  two  electoral  districts.  Interviews 
were  conducted  with  persons  considered  knowledgeable  about  the 
subject  elections  --  including  the  candidates  themselves,  five 
newspaper  editors,  two  officials  of  the  Alabama  Education  Associa- 
tion (AEA),  and  five  elected  county  officials,     (Appendix  A  con- 
tains a  listing  of  the  interviewees  by  position  designation.) 
Sources  used  to  develop  conceptual  guidelines  and  research  ex- 
pectations for  the  case  studies  included  scholarly  literature  on 
state-board  selection  methods,  voter  behavior,  and  Southern 
pol i  ti  cs  . 

The  identification  of  the  total  universe  of  campaign 
activities,  perceived  issues,  and  candidate  motives  is  not 
possible  in  most  elections.     In  this  research,  as  in  similar 
election  studies,  the  "sample"  of  activities,  issues,  and  motives 
identified  was  partially  a  function  of  the  data  sources  and  collec- 
tion methods  utilized. 

The  exploration  of  candidate  motivation  for  seeking  nomina- 
tion was  uniquely  limited  due  to  the  subjective  nature  of  this 
variable.     However,  at  least  a  tentative  identification  of  the 
personal  considerations  which  culminated  in  decisions  of  candidacy 
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was  essential  to  an  optimal  understanding  of  these  elections. 

Many  of  the  research  limitations  normally  associated  with 
a  case  study  approach  are  evident  in^this  study.     As  delineated 
in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter,  the  study  design  adopted  for 
this  research  embodies  elements  which  minimize  the  traditional 
weaknesses  of  the  case  study  techniques.     However,  the  author 
acknowledges  that  certain  weaknesses  remained. 

The  case  study  approach,  small  number  of  elections  involved, 
and  absence  of  a  randomized  selection  strategy  all  suggest  that 
the  findings  and  interpretations  emerging  from  this  research 
should  be  generalized  with  extreme  caution.     Actually,  the  results 
of  any  election  or  voter  behavior  study  must  be  applied  to  other 
elections  with  judicious  restraint  due  to  differences  in  candi- 
dates, issues,  historical  context,  size  and  political  predisposi- 
tion of  the  electoral  unit,  and  innumerable  other  factors. 

Assumpti  ons 

It  was  assumed  that  the  candidates  and  knowledgeable, 
influential  observers  had  sufficient  insight  to  discern  and  dis- 
tinguish basic  issues  and  major  campaign  activities  associated 
with  the  subject  elections.     It  was  further  assumed  that  such 
insights  were  either  expressed  and  recorded  in  the  past  or  were 
communicated  during  the  interviews. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

In  a  text  on  governing  American  schools,  it  was  observed 

that,   "Educational   policy  making  at  all  governmental  levels  is 

immersed  in  politics.   .   .    ."     (Campbell,  Cunningham,  &  McPhee, 
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1965,  p.  404).     Unfortunately,  many  educators  ignore  this 
truism  and  continue  to  labor  under  the  misapprehension  and  self- 
imposed  handicap  that  politics  and  education  are  two  separate 
domains.     Even  in  earlier  and  seemingly  simpler  times,  this  con- 
cept of  the  dynamics  of  society  lacked  substance,  overlooking  the 
critical  interface  occurring  when  education  competed  for  tax 
monies  or  tax  exemptions  with  other  institutions.     Since  World 
War  II,  developments  such  as  educational  benefits  for  veterans, 
desegregation  orders,  legislative  inquiries  into  education,  growth 
of  state  coordinating  agencies  in  higher  education,  affirmative 
action  requirements,  and  a  mounting  pressure  for  increased  educa- 
tional accountability  to  general  governmental  bodies  have  further 
blurred  the  boundaries  between  education  and  politics. 

The  impact  of  such  momentous  changes  in  the  external  environ- 
ment has  forced  educational  leaders  to  belatedly  acknowledge  the 
reality  and  possible  legitimacy  of  the  pol i ti cal -educati on 
liaison.     This  recognition  has  now  become  institutionalized  with 
the  inclusion  of  "Politics  and  Education"  courses  in  the  curricula 
of  numerous  educational  administration  degree  programs. 

Although  this  fledgling  field  of  study  has  become  increas- 
ingly popular  as  an  area  of  inquiry  for  scholarly  endeavors,  the 
growth  of  empirical   knowledge  in  the  field  has  been  uneven.  The 
bulk  of  research  on  educational   politics  has  concentrated  on 
school  financial  elections  and  the  legislative-lobbying  process 
relative  to  state  education  bills.     A  lesser  number  of  studies 
have  also  examined  various  aspects  of  local  school-board  elections. 
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Most  of  the  other  political  parameters  of  education  remain 

1 

largely  or  totally  unexamined. 

One  such  uncharted  area  of  research  concentration  is  the  ^ 
selection  of  aspirants  to  state  level  educational  policy-making  ; 
positions  (such  as  chief  state  school  officer  or  state  board  < 
member)  through  the  traditional  partisan  process.     An  extensive 
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library  search  failed  to  produce  a  single  dissertation  or  other 
research  document  focusing  on  the  elections  which  ultimately  ,i 
determine  the  occupants  of  these  potentially  crucial  leadership 
positions.     The  research  described  herein  was  undertaken  as  an 
exploratory  incursion  into  this  apparent  void,  and  rests  its 
justification  on  both  operational  and  conceptual  grounds. 

In  reviewing  books  on  the  politics  of  education,  Keith 
Goldhammer  (1965)  caustically  observed  that  "All   the  books  appear 
to  waver  between  a  sort  of  missionary  zeal   to  help  the  educational 
administrator  become  a  more  adept  politician  and  a  concern  to 
found  exhortations  upon  a  more  respectable  knowledge  base  than  is 
currently  available"  (p.  69).     With  exhortations  and  missionary 
zeal  deleted,  this  comment  captures  the  essential  rationale  for 
this  study  as  well. 

Bailey  and  other  students  of  politics  and  education  have 
repeatedly  decried  educators'   general   inefficacy  in  influencing 
governmental   policy  making.     "Most  of  the  time  in  most  of  the 
states  disorder  and  naivete  are  the  schoolmen's  outstanding 
characteristics"   (Bailey,  Frost,  March,  &  Wood,  1962,  p.  52). 
Educators  usually  exhibit  little  understanding  of  elective  politics 
and  even  less  appreciation  for  its  practitioners.     This  ignorance 
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and  disdain  can  only  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion.    If  educators  are  to  communicate  more  effectively  with 
elected  officials,  they  must  better  understand  the  officeholders 
and  the  pressures  under  which  they  operate.     Familiarization  with 
any  of  several  political  parameters  can  provide  partial  insights, 
but  an  optimal  operational  sensitivity  towards  elected  officials 
requires  some  cognizance  of  the  election  process  which  produced 
them  and  retains  some  potential  to  destroy  them.     By  generating 
data  on  the  electoral  phase  of  the  political  process,  this  re- 
search should  nurture  political   insights,  suggest  political 
tactics,  and  heighten  general  political  awareness  for  any  educa- 
tional leader  who  happens  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  results. 
At  some  point,  increased  understanding  of  the  political  system  on 
the  part  of  educational  leaders  should  in  turn  result  in  more 
effective  promotion  of  educational  interests  among  governmental 
pol i cy  makers . 

Conceptually,  the  topic  of  this  research  can  be  considered 
central  to  the  study  of  politics  and  education.     The  most  ex- 
plicit and  open  conjoining  of  education  and  partisan  politics 
occurs  when  the  voters  elect  candidates  to  offices  such  as  county 
superintendent  of  schools  or  state  commissioner  of  education  or 
to  governing  bodies  such  as  a  university  board  of  trustees  or  a 
state  school   board.     No  body  of  theory  explaining  politics  in 
education  or  education  in  politics  will   be  complete  while  ignoring 
these  direct  and  unique  linkages  of  education  to  the  political 
mainstream  of  American  democracy. 
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Additionally,  the  data  collected  for  this  study  are  of 
considerable  relevance  to  the  evaluation  of  the  elective  method 
of  selecting  state-board  members.     Eight  states  chose  their 
board  members  using  party  ballots.     In  one  of  these  states 
(Michigan),  the  state-board  members  were  elected  at  large.  In 
the  other  seven,  members  were  directly  elected  on  a  partisan 
ballot  from  "state-board  districts"  (two  of  these  states  presented 
a  mixed  electoral  pattern,  with  a  minority  of  the  membership 
elected  at  large).     In  four  of  these  seven,  the  state-board 
districts  were  coterminous  with  present  or  past  congressional 
districts.     An  additional  five  states  held  nonpartisan  elections 
to  select  state-board  members   (Harris,  1973,  pp.  60-61). 

This  thi rteen-member  family  of  state  level  governance 
structures  would  seem  to  warrant  careful  assessment  by  both 
educational   and  political   leaders.     The  general  governance 
pattern  utilized  by  these  states  is  probably  the  purest  institu- 
tional expression  of  America's  democratic  ideals  and  political 
traditions  of  its  type.     Thus,  from  a  philosophical  perspective, 
this  approach  to  governance  has  much  to  commend  its  possible 
adoption  by  other  states.     A  determination  of  how  well  such  in- 
stitutional arrangements  actually  function  in  relation  to  this 
democratic  ideal   calls  for  the  kinds  of  evidence  which  empirical 
studiescanbestprovide. 

The  central  focus  of  this  research  effort  was  directed 
towards  only  one  dimension  of  one  elective  governance  body. 
Further  research  on  other  facets  of  this  and  other  types  of  state 
level  governance  structures  must  be  completed  to  permit  a  valid 
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appraisal  of  competing  governance  systems.  However,  the  justi- 
fication for  this  research  rests  partially  on  the  hope  that  the 
findings  will  become  intermeshed  in  a  larger  body  of  data  which 
could  contribute  to  more  objective  judgements  about  alternative 
patterns  of  state  level  governance. 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purpose  of  this  dissertation,  the  following 
operational  definitions  were  employed. 

Campai gn .     A  series  of  efforts  designed  to  influence 
voters  to  support  a  particular  political  candidate.     The  point 
in  time  which  marks  the  onset  of  a  political  campaign  is 
necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary;  for  these  case  studies,  the 
public  pronouncement  of  candidacy  for  the  elective  position  in 
question  is  considered  the  beginning  of  a  campaign. 

Issue.     Perceived  alternatives  in  policy,  direction,  or 
approach  relative  to  an  elective  position  and  identified  with 
the  different  candidates  for  that  position  which  influence  voter 
choi  ce . 

Pol i  ti  cs  .     Unless  otherwise  qualified  by  context  or 
descriptive  adjective,  the  term  is  used  in  its  more  generic 
sense  meaning  any  action  or  actions  taken  to  influence  public 
pol i  cy . 

State-board  primary.     The  nominating  procedure  by  which  the 
voters  directly  elect  party  candidates  for  membership  on  state 
level  educational  governance  boards.     The  term  is  not  used  to 
refer  to  the  second  or  "runoff"  primary  in  states  with  the  double 
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primary  system  except  where  such  usage  is  explicitly  noted. 

Procedu  res 
Selection  of  Elections  to  be  Studied 

A  combination  of  theoretical  and  practical  considerations 
dictated  the  choice  of  elections  to  be  studied.  Partisan 
elections  for  state  level  leadership  positions  were  isolated  for 
research  attention  due  to  the  need  for  and  absence  of  such 
studies  as  discussed  in  the  "Justification"  section.  Alabama 
was  selected  as  a  locale  for  the  case  studies  as  it  offered  a 
number  of  recent  elections  of  this  type  and  the  assured  coopera- 
tion of  key  state  officials. 

The  decision  to  study  primary  rather  than  general  elections 
was  based  principally  upon  the  reputed  nature  of  Alabama  politics. 
Several  seemingly  reliable  sources  characterized  the  state  as  one 
of  heavy  Democratic  Party  dominance  in  state  and  local  elections. 
In  a  one-party  area,  the  primary  actually  performs  the  function 
of  election  as  well  as  that  of  nomination.     Citizen  recognition 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  primary  is  borne  out  in  their  pattern 
of  electoral  participation;  voter  turnout  for  state  and  local 
primary  elections  typically  surpasses  that  for  comparable  general 
elections.     As  "the  real  political  action  in  Alabama  takes  place 
in  the  Democratic  primary"   (Key,  1949,  p.  431),  these  elections 
were  preferred  over  general  elections. 

A  secondary  consideration  which  made  the  primary  elections 
the  more  attractive  objects  of  inquiry  was  the  dearth  of  scholarly 
literature  on  any  type  of  primary  election.     Although  political 
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scientists  have  conducted  a  number  of  highly  sophisticated 
studies  of  general  elections  (mainly  at  the  federal  level), 
they  have  consistently  neglected  primaries  as  subjects  for 
empirical  examination.     Thus,  the  results  of  the  research  re- 
ported herein  should  make  some  contribution  to  the  data  base  in 
political  science  as  well  as  education. 

In  selecting  the  specific  state-board  primaries  to  serve 
as  subjects  for  case  study,  the  fundamental  criterion  was  com- 
petitiveness of  the  electoral  contest.     Competitiveness  was 
ascribed  on  the  basis  of  the  vote  tabulation;  if  the  losing 
candidate  received  at  least  40%  of  the  total   vote  cast,  the 
election  was  considered  competitive.     Competitiveness  was  employed 
as  a  criterion  to  maximize  the  probability  that  the  elections  to 
be  examined  were  truly  contested  elections.     In  many  elections, 
candidates  gain  or  retain  an  official  position  simply  because 
they  face  only  token  opposition.     As  operationally  defined  above, 
"competitiveness"  constituted  strong  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
genuinely  contested  election  with  the  probable  interplay  of 
issues  and/or  personalities. 

Fortunately,  the  two  competitive  Alabama  elections  preferred 
by  the  researcher  had  been  held  within  the  last  few  years  (in 
1974  and  1972).     As  subsequent  discussions  of  study  design  and 
data  sources  indicate,  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  data 
available  for  this  study  could  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
contingencies  associated  with  the  passage  of  time.     The  recency 
of  the  subject  elections  will   both  minimize  any  data  loss  or 
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deterioration  and  prolong  any  normative  significance  of  the 
findings.  '' 
Study  Design  and  Data  Sources 

A  case  study  design  was  employed  to  study  the  problem. 
With  reference  to  Fox's  (1969)  typology,  this  design  in- 
corporates elements  of  both  the  historical  and  retrospective 
survey  approaches. 

Three  distinct  types  of  data  sources  were  explored  to  pro- 
vide data  for  this  study. 

Type- 1 .     Related  research  on  state-board  selection  methods, 
Southern  elections,  and  voter  behavior  were  reviewed. 

Type-2 .     Written  records  and  accounts  pertaining  to  each 
subject  election  were  analyzed.     This  data  included:  (a) 
official  vote  tabulations;  (b)  campaign  literature;  (c)  candidate 
financial -disclosure  documents;  (d)  newspaper  articles;  (e) 
Alabama  statutes  which  established  the  elective  State  Board  of 
Education;  and  (f)  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  statistics  describing  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  districts  in  which  the  subject 
elections  were  held. 

Type-3 .     New  factual  and  opinion  data  concerning  the  subject 
elections  were  created  through  in-depth  interviews  with  the  can- 
didates and  selected  observers   (or  participant-observers)  of  the 
campaigns.     The  criteria  for  the  selection  of  observers  to  be 
interviewed  was  their  probable  knowledge  of  and  possible  influence 
upon  the  elections  in  question.     This  knowledge  and  influence  was 
ascribed  on  the  basis  of  positions  held  during  the  primary 
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campaigns  (e.g.,  probate  judge  or  county  Democratic  chairman, 
editors  of  the  major  newspapers  published  in  the  two  distriqts). 
Data  Collection  and  Instrumentation 

Although  there  was  some  necessary  overlap,  each  phase  of 
data  collection  concentrated  on  one  of  the  three  types  of  data 
sources  delineated  above.     The  initial   step  was  a  review  of  the 
related  research  specified  in  the  "Type-1"  classification.  The 
global  objective  of  this  review  was  to  acquire  background  infor- 
mation as  a  conceptual  and  factual  foundation  for  the  total  re- 
search and  writing  process.     The  specific  output  objectives  of 
this  review  were  a  set  of  research  expectations  for  the  case 
studies  and  a  candidate  interview  guide. 

The  interview  guide  (see  Appendix  B  for  candidate's  inter- 
view schedule)  was  designed  to  facilitate  and,  to  some  extent, 
structure  the  self-expression  of  the  respondents.     Some  structure 
was  imposed  to  insure  the  exploration  of  all  pertinent  topics 
suggested  by  the  review  of  literature.     Most  questions  were  open- 
ended,  their  primary  purpose  being  to  introduce  points  of  dis- 
cussion. 

The  next  major  phase  in  this  research  project  employed  an 
essentially  historical  approach.     Written  records  and  accounts 
pertinent  to  each  subject  election  (as  illustrated  by  the  examples 
of  "Type-2"  data  sources  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section) 
were  carefully  investigated.     The  purpose  of  this  phase  of  data 
gathering  was  to  identify  the  legal,  political,  and  demographic 
context  of  the  subject  elections.     This  "documentary  phase"  of 
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the  data  collection  process  also  served  as  further  preparation 
for  the  interviewing.     Based  on  the  information  garnered  from 
written  records,  modification  of  the  candidate  interview  guide 
was  necessitated  in  some  instances  to  explore  facets  of  an 
election  idosyncratic  to  a  district.     Likewise,  such  data  ^ 
suggested  variations  in  the  inquiries  which  were  posed  to  non- 
candidate  interviewees.     However,  insofar  as  the  findings  per- 
mitted, identical  topics  were  pursued  with  all  respondents  inter- 
viewed.    All  of  the  interviewing  was  done  by  the  author  during 
on-site  visits  to  Alabama. 

The  instrument  developed  from  the  review  of  literature  and 
modified  due  to  data  discoveries  in  the  records  search  was  tested 
in  a  pilot  interview  with  an  incumbent  Alabama  State  Board  member 
The  purpose  of  the  pilot  interview  was  to  determine  the  clarity 
and  appropriateness  of  the  questions  and  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  total  instrument.     The  resulting  candidate  interview  guide 
reflects  any  revisions  or  refinements  mandated  by  the  pilot  inter 
view. 

"For  information  on  the  political   process  that  is  not  re- 
corded in  public  records,  researchers  must  rely  on  the  opinions 
of  those  with  an  inside  knowledge  of  the  .   .   .  process"  (Pellicer 
1973,  p.   111).     To  tap  this  information  source  and  elicit  "fresh" 
data,   in-depth  interviews  were  conducted  with  a  number  of  key 
individuals  whose  relationship  to  the  subject  elections  suggested 
the  acquisition  of  such  "inside  knowledge."     This  final   phase  of 
the  data  collection  involved  interviews  with  the  following  role 
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incumbents:     (a)  the  four  candidates  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  official  ballot  for  the  subject  primary  elections;   (b)  four 
editors  and  three  assistant  editors  on  four  of  the  five  major 
newspapers  published  in  the  two  districts  (HuntsviUe  Times, 
Decatur  Daily,  Mobile  Press-Register,  and  The  Monroe  Journal  ) ; 
(c)  five  state  officials  (two  elected,  three  appointed),  three 
officials  of  state  and  county  education  associations,  three  county 
probate  judges,  two  officials  of  the  Nonpartisan  Voters  League 
(a  Negro  political  organization),  one  county  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  chairman,  one  county  commission  chairman,  one  county 
school   board  member  (elected),  and  one  "non-official"  political 
figure  with  reputed  influence  on  both  the  regional  and  state  levels 

The  focus  of  the  interviewing  was  directed  toward  the 
opinions  and  interpretations  of  the  respondents,  but  some  factual 
inquiries  were  made  to  supplement,  clarify,  or  corroborate  data 
secured  from  other  sources. 
Comment  on  Study  Design 

The  mixed  historical  and  retrospective  survey  method 
utilized  in  this  study  is  a  balanced  design  which  provides 
critical  checks  on  sources  of  invalidity  inherent  to  each  research 
approach  when  applied  independently.     Possibly  the  most  severe 
limitation  of  a  "pure"  historical  design  is  that  the  researcher 
had  access  only  to  that  portion  of  the  universe  of  original  data 
which  survived  to  the  time  of  his  investigation.     This  surviving 
data  may  or  may  not  be  representative  of  the  universe  of  data 
which  existed  at  an  earlier. time  and  the  researcher  has  no  ability 
to  create  new  data.     In  this  study,  one  would  anticipate  a 
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minimal  loss  or  destruction  of  recorded  relevant  data  since  1972. 
However,  the  design  described  empowers  the  researcher  to  further 
explore  and  possibly  fill  any  such  suspected  data  gaps  through 
the  retrospective  interviews.  .  , 

On  the  other  hand,  a  major  weakness  of  a  "pure"  retrospective- 
survey  approach  is  the  questionable  reliability  and  accuracy  of 
the  recollections  elicited.     Even  when  interview  arrangements  are 
structured  to  foster  considered  responses  and  full  candor,  data 
generated  from  retrospective  interviews  are  still  subjected  to 
distortions  resulting  from  bias,  misunderstanding,  or  lack  of 
recall  on  the  part  of  individual   respondents.     Also,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  mere  passage  of  time  could  bias  all  recollections 
and  retrospections  in  the  same  direction.     Several  checks  on  the 
accuracy  and  consistency  of  interviewee  statements  are  built  into 
the  research  design  employed  here.     First,  the  perceptions  of  each 
person  interviewed  were  compared  with  those  of  the  others  sur- 
veyed regarding  the  same  election  to  determine  what  degree  of 
consensus  existed  on  matters  of  fact.    'Secondly,  whenever  possible, 
the  data  obtained  from  the  interviews  were  checked  for  congruence 
with  data  gathered  from  the  earlier  written  descriptions  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  campaigns.     Thus,  allegations  of  fact  and 
statements  of  opinion  made  during  different  time  periods  were 
compared  to  ascertain  areas  of  concurrence  and  divergence. 

Such  comparisons  cannot  "control"  for  sources  of  error  in 
the  same  sense  that  elements  of  a  wel 1 -des i gned  experimental  study 
could,  but  they  do  enable  a  researcher  to  evaluate  individual  items 
or  constellations  of  data  by  determining  its  congruence  with  other 
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data  concerning  the  same  topic.     These  evaluations  should  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  weaknesses  typically  associated  with  case- 
study  research. 

Data  Treatment  and  Organization  of  the  ' Rema i nder 
of  the  Research  Report 

Chapter  II  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  of  related 
research  and  six  specific  projections  derived  from  these  find- 
ings.    Data  pertinent  to  each  subject  election  were  collected  ' 
and  organized  to  form  chapters  III  and  IV  of  this  research  report. 
The  data  under  discussion  were  treated  narratively,  with  material 
on  the  political  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  districts, 
the  candidates,  candidate  motivation,  campaign  methods,  the  issues, 
and  election  outcomes  presented  sequentially. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  the  descriptive  data  from  the  individual 
case  studies  presented  in  chapters  III  and  IV  are  analyzed  in 
light  of  the  four  research  questions  formulated  for  this  study. 
The  final  chapter  (Chapter  VI)  focuses  on  a  summary  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  study,  and  an  exploration  of  their  implications 
relative  to  the  need  for  further  research  and  the  traditional 
governance  issue  of  elective  versus  appointive  state  boards  in 
education. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH 

Two  classes  of  empirical  studies  identified  in  the  review 
of  literature  appeared  to  have  considerable  relevancy  for  the 
Alabama  state  level  board  of  education  elections  examined.  In 
the  most  directly  related  research  reports,  selected  aspects  of 
state  board  elections  were  investigated  pursuant  to  broader 
treatments  of  state-board  selection  methods  and  operations.  The 
second  group  of  studies  deemed  relevant  presented  research  data 
on  politics  and  elections  in  the  South  and  voter  behavior  in 
genera  1  . 

State  Level  Board  of  Education  Elections 
As  noted  in  the  justification  section  of  the  previous 
chapter,  empirical  data  on  state  board  elections  are  virtually 
nonexistent.     Only  two  sources  were  located  in  an  extensive  review 
of  literature.     By  far  the  most  comprehensive  body  of  research 
data  pertaining  to  the  selection  of  state  board  members  was  con- 
tained in  a  1970  dissertation  by  Gerald  E.  Sroufe  entitled  "An 
Examination  of  the  Relationship  Between  Methods  of  Selection  and 
the  Characteristics  and  Self-Role  Expectations  of  State  School 
Board  Members . " 
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From  this  national  survey  which  employed  a  nine-page 
questionnaire,  the  author  discovered  that  state  school  board 
elections  typically  are  characterized  by  an  absence  of  con- 
troversy.    According  to  the  collected  data,  issues  did  not  play 
a  critical  role  in  either  candidate  motivation  or  campaign 
strateg  i  es . 

Sroufe  (1970)  also  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  board  members 
who  were  chosen  in  partisan  elections  estimated  that  the  average 
state-board  candidate  spent  over  75  hours  campaigning  for  the 
position  (p.  100).     The  respondents  were  further  questioned  re- 
garding their  use  of  the  electronic  media;  40%  of  the  candidates 
for  partisan  boards  reported  the  purchase  of  radio  or  television 
time  to  promote  their  campaigns  (p.  103). 

One  of  the  research  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  learn 
more  about  the  "personal"  and  demographic  characteristics  of 
state  board  members.     The  prototype  state  board  member  which 
emerged  from  Sroufe's  survey  was  a  white  male  in  his  early 
fifties,  Protestant,  professional,  and  exceptionally  well  educated 
(approximately  half  held  a  graduate  degree).     He  had  been  active 
in  a  variety  of  civic  activities  and  had  served  on  a  local  board 
of  education  prior  to  his  selection  to  the  state  board  (pp.  48-85). 

A  more  limited  study  of  state  board  elections  was  undertaken 
by  Bridges  and  Hallinan  (1972)  in  their  comparative  evaluation  of 
elected  and  appointed  boards.     Their  findings  were  derived  from 
"an  analysis  of  election  results  in  several  states,  interview  data 
from  twenty-three  school   board  members  and  administrators  of  state 
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educational  agencies,  and  prior  research  on  voting  behavior  and 
state  boards"  (p.  272). 

The  state  board  elections  which  they  examined  were  found 
to  be  issue  free.     The  authors  related  that  "none  of  the  elected 
state  board  officials  whom  we  interviewed  reported  any  major 
issues  on  which  he  differed  from  his  opponents"  (p.  273).  They 
found  that,  with  one  exception,  the  board  members  elected  on  a 
partisan  ballot  had  not  campaigned  widely  in  the  general  elections 
No  evidence  concerning  the  extent  of  their  campaign  efforts  in 
the  primary  elections  was  presented. 

As  expected,  voter  participation  in  selected  state  school 
board  elections  was  discovered  to  be  lower  than  in  gubernatorial 
contests  on  the  same  ballot.     However,  the  significance  of  this 
finding  was  subject  to  differing  interpretations.     In  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  comparative  voter-participation  data.  Bridges 
and  Hallinan  chose  to  accentuate  the  negative,  emphasizing  that 
the  total  vote  in  partisan  state  board  races  approached  the  total 
vote  for  governor  in  only  one  of  the  10  general  elections  examined 

The  actual  data  presented  in  the  study  would  have  supported 
a  more  positive  inference  equally  well.     In  9  of  the  10  compari- 
sons reported,  the  total  votes  cast  in  the  state  board  contests 
ranged  between  88  and  98%  of  the  total  ballots  cast  in  the  guber- 
natorial contests  (the  other  was  a  relatively  low  81%).     In  view 
of  the  fact  that  gubernatorial  contests  are  second  in  voter  appeal 
only  to  presidential   races  and  typically  surpass  even  federal 
senatorial  races  in  this  respect  (Ewing,  1953,  p.  81),  the  voter- 
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participation  ratios  reported  would  also  lend  credence  to  a 
contention  that  voter  involvement  in  these  state  board  elections 
was  respectable  and  reassuring. 

In  two  states.  Bridges  and  Hallinan  (1972)  questioned  board 
members  chosen  in  partisan  elections  about  the  circumstances 
surrounding  their  initial  decisions  to  seek  a  state  level  leader- 
ship position  in  education.     The  responses  revealed  that  "all 
were  essentially  sel f -sel ected .     The  political  parties  were  not 
active  in  generating  and  screening  candidates  for  the  state 
board.   .   .   .   "(p.  280) 

Voter  Behavior  and  Southern  Politics 
The  second  type  of  relevant  research--studies  of  voter 
behavior  and  partisan  elections  other  than  state  board  races-- 
offered  a  rich  variety  of  empirical  studies  done  by  political 
scientists.     However,  available  research  of  this  type  exhibited 
widely  varying  degrees  of  " rel atedness "  to  case  studies  of 
Alabama  state  board  primaries.     Studies  of  southern  primaries 
and  Alabama  politics  and  elections  comprised  the  preponderance 
of  the  pertinent  research  drawn  from  political  science.  The 
following  review  also  summarizes  the  results  of  a  number  of  other 
seemingly  relevant  political  studies  whose  relationship  to  the 
subject  state  board  elections  is  less  direct. 

The  most  exhaustive  examination  of  southern  primaries  was 
completed  by  Cortez  Ewing  in  1953.     He  collected  and  analyzed 
voting  statistics  on  3,843  primary  elections  held  in  11  Southern 
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states  between  1900  and  1948.     Ewing's  inspection  of  this  im- 
pressive data  base  disclosed  that  incumbency  was  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  the  outcome  of  Southern  primaries.  Incumbents 
typically  secured  the  nomination  to  succeed  themselves  in  office 
with  relative  ease.     Isolating  the  results  of  non-local  elections 
(which  would  include  state  board  primaries),  Ewing  concluded  that 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  defeat  an  incumbent  in  these  races. 

Selected  Southern  primaries  have  served  as  the  objects  of 
case  study  in  only  two  doctoral  studies  cited  in  Pi  ssertation 
Abstracts  International.     However,  one  of  these  sources  was  of 
particular  value  as  the  researcher  examined  a  congressional 
primary  in  the  Florida  "panhandle"  (along  with  a  separate  guber- 
natorial primary).     As  the  Alabama  board  members  were  elected  from 
past  congressional  districts,  congressional  primaries  constitute 
the  most  comparable  elections  after  other  state  board  contests. 

In  the  Florida  study,  Roger  M.  Nichols  (1965)  explored  the 
motivation  of  voters  in  two  Democratic  primary  elections.  The 
author's  hypothesis  that  "primary  elections  tend  to  be  personality 
contests  rather  than  issue-ideological   contests"   (p.   34)  was  re- 
jected for  a  two-party  area  but  confirmed  for  a  one-party  area 
which  was  described  as  "a  constituency  of  traditional  Southern 
Democratic  dominance"   (p.   25).     Information  was  acquired  by  inter- 
viewing a  random  sample  of  Democratic  voters  following  the  elections 
in  question.     Additionally,  the  data  indicated  that  television  was 
a  motivating  factor  in  the  voters'  decisions.     The  author  deemed 
the  impact  of  radio  on  voting  choice  in  the  elections  studied  to 
be  unmeasurabl e. 
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In  another  doctoral  dissertation  (1970),  Lawrence  G.  Flood 
did  a  case  study  of  voting  in  a  1964  primary  election  for  the 
Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination,  deriving  his  data  through  • 
two  waves  of  interviews  with  a  single  panel  of  voters  in  Hills- 
borough, North  Carolina.     His  findings  are  summarized  below. 

Voters  had  difficulty  identifying  the  issues 
of  the  primary  and  relating  issues  to  candi- 
dates.    Images  of  the  parties  also  had  little 
relationship  to  candidate  choice.  However, 
candidate  images  proved  important.  Voters 
learned  about  the  candidates,  and  the  presence 
of  any  favorable  image  of  a  candidate  is  strongly 
related  to  vote  for  that  candidate.    .   .  . 

A  consideration  of  vote  changes  between  the 
two  interview  waves  indicates  that  voters 
are  more  likely  to  be  converted  by  primary 
election  campaigns  than  they  are  by  general 
election  campaigns.  (Abstract) 

In  addition.  Flood  concluded  that  race  played  a  critical 

role  in  determining  voting  decisions  in  the  1964  North  Carolina 

primary . 

Voting  patterns  in  both  primary  and  general  elections  held 
in  Mobile,  Alabama,  from  1948  through  1970  were  analyzed  in  a 
doctoral  dissertation  by  James  E,  Voyles  completed  in  1973. 
Voyles'  findings  are  germane  due  to  the  fact  that  Mobile  lies 
within  one  of  the  state  board  of  education  districts  in  which  the 
subject  state  board  primaries  were  held.     Furthermore,  the  city's 
electorate  had  the  numerical   potential   to  sway  the  outcome  of  any 
election  in  that  district.     The  results  of  Voyles'  research  are 
well  summarized  in  his  abstract,  excerpted  as  follows: 
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The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  examine 
the  voting  trends  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  which 
have  developed  since  1948;  particular  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  role  of  the  Negro  vote  in 
Mobile  politics  before  and  after  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1  965.    ...   (p.   1  ) 

The  study  finds  that  there  have  been  im- 
portant shifts  in  voting  patterns  in  Mobile 
since  1948.     Prior  to  the  1960's,  candidates 
who  were  successful   in  winning  elections  in 
Mobile  generally  received  majorities  from 
voting  coalitions  that  cut  across  economic 
and  racial  lines.     After  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  the  1960's  began,  voting  coa- 
litions in  Mobile  shifted  to  reflect  a 
racial  conflict  in  voting.   .   .   .   (p.  2) 

This  paper  concludes  that  black  political 
power  has  actually  lessened  since  the  1960's. 
Despite  the  growing  numbers  of  black  voters 
in  Mobile,  Negroes  have  less  influence  today 
in  Mobile  politics  than  in  the  1950's  when 
relatively  few  blacks  could  vote.     (p.  3) 

Two  books  on  Southern  politics  which  include  chapters 
describing  the  dynamics  of  Alabama  politics  have  both  informa- 
tional and  methodological   implications  for  this  study  of  Alabama 
state  board  primaries.     V.  0.   Key,  in  his  1949  classic.  Southern 
Po^  itics ,  employed  a  research  design  which  parallels  the  one 
outlined  in  the  "Procedures"  section  (Chapter  I)  in  all  major 
respects.     These  data  collecting  techniques  produced  findings 
which  led  Key  to  the  conclusion  that  Southern  pol i ti cs . revol ved 
around  the  position  of  the  Negro,  and  that  "it  is  chiefly  when  the 
equilibrium  in  race  relations  is  threatened  that  the  issue  of  the 
Negro  comes  to  the  fore  in  political   discussion"   (p.  665). 


In  Alabama,  Key  discovered  that: 
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A  wholesome  contempt  for  authority  and  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  akin  to  that  of  the 
Populist  days  resists  the  efforts  of  the 
big  farmers  and   'big  mules'--the  local 
term  for  Birmingham  industrialists  and 
financiers--to  control   the  state.  Ala- 
bamians  retain  a  sort  of  frontier  inde- 
pendence, with  an  inclination  to  defend 
liberty  and  to  bait  the  interests.     (p.  36) 

With  specific  reference  to  the  state's  political  organization, 

he  found  that  "political  factions  form  and  reform.  Leadership 

in  state-wide  politics  tends  to  be  transient  .   .   .  the  political 

process  appears  to  be  a  free-for-all,  with  every  man  looking  out 

for  himself"   (p.  37). 

Key's  analysis  disclosed  that  localism  played  an  important 
role  in  Alabama  politics.     "Candidates  for  state  office  tend  to 
poll  overwhelming  majorities  in  their  home  counties  and  to  draw 
heavy  support  in  adjacent  counties"   (p.   37).     As  a  result,  state 
politics  in  Alabama  did  not  normally  involve  contention  among 
large  party  factions.     Instead,  individuals  struggled  to  build  a 
following  on  "friends  and  neighbors"  support,  occasionally  with 
help  from  their  county  organization.     Key  observed  that  "such 
leadership  as  exists  in  state  politics  is  furnished  by  individuals 
who  rise  from  primary  to  primary  on  their  own  motion  and  attempt 
to  construct  a  personal   following"   (p.  46). 

On  the  county  level,  the  study  ascribed  great  influence  to 
the  probate  judge. 

The  chief  figure  in  the  government  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  counties  in  Alabama  is  the 
probate  judge.   .   .    .     The  probate  judge 
generally  is  the  leader  of  the  dominant 
faction  within  the  county  and  often  becomes 
the  patriarch  of  the  county.     (p.  53) 
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The  Changing  Politics  of  the  South  (Havard),  published  in 
1972,  updated  Key's  study.     In  its  chapter  on  Alabama,  statistics 
are  presented  which  document  an  impressive  expansion  of  the 
state's  electorate  as  measured  by  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion 21  and  over  voting  in  Alabama  elections.     On  this  index, 
voter  turnout--historical ly  1 ow- - i ncreased  steadily  in  all  major 
elections  from  1948  through  1968.     However,  according  to  this 
source,  Alabama  remained  essentially  a  one-party  state:  "the 
real  political  action  in  Alabama  takes  place  in  the  Democratic 
primary"   (p.  431).     In  federal   elections   (i.e.,  presidential, 
senatorial,  and  congressional),  the  Republicans  have  scored  a 
number  of  victories  and  near  misses,  but  there  was  no  similar 
threat  to  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Despite  occasional  Republican  victories  and 
increased  Negro  effort,  almost  all  office- 
holders in  Alabama  are  white  Democrats. 
They  are  elected  in  the  Democratic  primary, 
which  is  still  the  chief  political  contest, 
(p.  445) 

The  book's  treatment  of  Alabama  concluded  with  a  brief  explora- 
tion of  the  Wallace  phenomenon  through  the  presidential  election 
of  1968, 

In  a  1972  doctoral  study  which  was  national  rather  than 
regional   in  scope,  Gary  Charles  Jacobson  investigated  the  impact 
of  radio  and  television  on  American  election  campaigns.  Relating 
aggregate  data  on  radio  and  television  use  by  candidates  to  their 
success  at  the  polls,  the  share  of  the  vote  received  in  an  elec- 
tion was  found  to  be  positively  associated  with  the  relative  shart 
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of  radio  and  television  exposure  enjoyed  by  a  candidate  (with 
party  and  incumbency  factors  controlled).     Furthermore,  the 
association  was  found  to  be  strongest  in  primary  elections  and 
in  recent  elections.     The  author  noted  that  the  broadcast  media 
can  insure  a  candidate  name  recognition,  which  may  be  the  most 
important  determinant  of  electoral  success  in  nonpresidential 
elections. 

The  theories  of  voting  behavior  promulgated  in  three  land- 
mark voting  studies--The  People's  Choice  (Lazarsfeld,  Berelson, 
&  Gaudet,  1948),  Voting  (Berelson,  Lazarsfeld,  &  McPhee,  1954), 
and  The  Voter  Decides  (Campbell,  Gurin,  &  Miller,  1 954)--provided 
broad  conceptual  guidelines  for  this  inquiry  into  state  board 
elections.     The  explanatory  model  developed  by  the  Michigan  Survey 
Research  Center  in  their  study  of  the  1952  presidential  campaign 
appeared  to  possess  the  greatest  significance  for  partisan  state 
board  elections.     As  expounded  in  The  Voter  Decides,  the  research 
findings  emphasized  three  factors  in  voter  choice:     (a)  party 
identification;   (b)  issue  orientation;  and  (c)  attraction  to  the 
candidate.     However,  as  concepts  and  principles  presented  in  all 
three  books  were  derived  from  studies  of  general  elections  for 
the  presidency,  findings  reported  in  this  trilogy  had  limited 
direct  applicability  to  primary  elections  for  a  state  board  of 
education. 

There  was  a  third  group  of  empirical   studies  on  local  school 
board  elections  which  generally  had  only  marginal   relevance  for 
an  understanding  of  state  board  elections.     With  one  exception. 
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this  body  of  research  is  excluded  from  consideration  here.  As 
local  board  elections  are  dissimilar  from  the  subject  state 
board  elections  in  two  major  respects  (their  typically  nonpartisan 
character  and  their  much  smaller  constituencies),  the  relevance 
of  data  generated  from  such  investigations  r'elative  to  the 
attendant  political  dynamics  appeared  to  be  questionable. 

In  the  one  study  which  was  considered  relevant,  the  focus 
of  the  research  attention  was  motivation  for  candidacy  in  local 
board  elections.     This  personal  dimension  was  deemed  to  be  much 
less  dependent  upon  variations  in  the  external  political  structure 
of  school   board  elections  than  elements  such  as  campaign  methods 
or  perceived  determinants  of  election  outcomes.     The  research 
study  alluded  to  above  explored  the  candidacy  motivations  of 
popularly-elected  board  members  in  seven  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
communities.     Collecting  his  data  through  interviews  with  a 
sample  of  52  board  members,  Donald  McCarty  (1959)  found  that  civic 
duty  was  the  single  most  prevalent  reason  advanced  for  seeking 
school  board  membership.     This  motive  for  candidacy,  cited  by 
46%  of  the  sample,  was  followed  in  frequency  by  (a)  the  persuasion 
and/or  pressure  exerted  by  friends,  38%;  (b)  the  challenge  involved 
in  serving  as  a  board  member,  17%;   (c)  the  prestige  associated 
with  the  position,  13%;  and  (d)  disapproval  of  the  way  the  schools 
were  being  run,  10%.     Many  respondents  identified  more  than  one 
motive  for  candidacy,  and  oftentimes  both  an  "altruistic"  and  a 
"selfish"  reason  implying  ego-gratification  were  given  by  the  same 
respondent. 
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Beyond  the  two  empirical  studies  which  examined  selected 
facets  of  state  board  elections,  there  exists  a  plethora  of 
studies  with  some  indirect  relevance  to  a  treatment  of  state 
board  elections.     Actually,  all  previous  voter  behavior  or 
election  studies  possess  potential  relevance  when  any  election 
is  examined.     Confronting  this  continuum  of  indirectly  related 
data,  the  problem  of  what  is  to  be  included  and  what  is  to  be 
excluded  from  the  review  of  research  is  a  difficult  one  at  best. 
Hence,  the  selection  decisions  made  are  judgmental. 

Expected  Outcomes  of  the  Case  Studies 
On  State  Board  Primaries 

The  one  unassailable  generalization  which  emerged  from  the 
review  of  related  research  is  that  no  aspect  of  state  board 
elections  has  been  so  well  documented  by  previous  research  that 
any  generalization  in  this  area  can  be  regarded  as  a  "given 
truth."     However,  to  provide  a  historical  context  and  promote 
research  continuity,  a  number  of  tentative  propositions  cast  in 
the  form  of  expected  outcomes  of  the  Alabama  case  studies  are 
presented  below.     These  propositions  are  suggested  by  the  find- 
ings of  the  related  research  reviewed,  and  can  claim  varying 
degrees  of  empirical  support.     As  a  number  of  them  are  based, 
partially  or  wholly,  on  study  findings  involving  elections  other 
than  state  board  contests,  the  reader  is  reminded  that  they  must 
be  regarded  as  provisional. 

Proposition  One.     The  winning  candidates  will  be  white, 
Protestant,  professional  men,  middle-aged,  and  small-town  or 
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suburban  residents.     They  will   have  completed  a  master's  or 
professional  degree  and  will   present  a  background  of  participa- 
tion in  civic  activities,  including  service  on  local   boards  of 
education. 

Proposition  Two.     The  winning  candidates  will  be  motivated 
to  run  for  the  state  board  primarily  out  of  a  sense  of  civic 
duty. 

Proposition  Three.     In  the  subject  elections  (held  in 
districts  of  one-party  dominance),   issues  will   be  perceived  as 
playing  a  minor  role  in  the  campaigns  and  election  outcomes. 

Proposition  Four.     Where  there  is  an  incumbent  candidate, 
incumbency  will  be  recognized  as  advantageous. 

Proposition  Five.     Race  will   be  perceived  as  playing  a 
critical   role  in  determining  the  outcomes  of  the  subject  Alabama 
elections. 

Proposition  Six.     The  television  promotional  efforts  on 
behalf  of  a  state  board  candidate  will  be  perceived  as  influenc- 
ing his  or  her  performance  in  the  primary. 

The  findings  on  the  Alabama  state  board  primaries  reported 
in  the  next  two  chapters  are  reviewed  in  Chapter  V  to  assess 
their  congruence  with  these  expected  research  outcomes. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  1974  STATE-BOARD  PRIMARY 

As  originally  conceived,  the  state  board  districts  were 
coterminous  with  Alabama's  congressional  districts  of  the 
1960's.     The  loss  of  one  seat  in  the  U.  S,  House  of  Representa- 
tives forced  a  reapportionment  of  the  state  into  new  congressional 
districts.     However,  the  old  congressional  districts  retained 
their  political   identity  as  state  board  districts.     In  official 
state  documents,  the  state  board  districts  bore  designations  such 
as  the  "old  first  congressional  district"  or  "old  fourth  con- 
gressional district."     For  purposes  of  consistency  and  brevity, 
the  author  follows  this  practice  but  uses  more  concise  references 
such  as  "eighth  district"  or  "second  district." 

The  main  body  of  this  chapter  incorporates  an  examination 
of  the  1974  eighth-district  primary  in  its  following  facets: 
demographic  and  political  characteristics  of  the  district;  the 
candidates  and  their  motivation;  campaign  methods  employed;  the 
issues;  and  the  outcome.     As  a  preface  to  these  and  subsequent 
discussions,  the  following  capsule  description  of  Alabama's  State 
Board  is  included  (The  Code  of  Alabama  Recompiled,  1958,  1960, 
Title  52,  Sections  6-27). 
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The  Alabama  State  Board  of  Education 
Estabi i  shment 

The  state-board  structure  in  Alabama  rests  on  a  very  solid 
legal  foundation.     The  elective  system  was  proposed  and  passed 
in  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  convened  in  1969  and 
submitted  to  the  state's  electorate  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  December  of  that  year.     The  amendment  was  proclaimed 
ratified  on  December  16,  1969,  and  the  present  governance  system 
began  its  official  existence. 
Membersh i  p 

At  the  time  of  the  elections  examined  in  this  study,  the 
Alabama  State  Board  of  Education  was  composed  of  eight  elected 
members  and  one  ex  officio  member.     Each  elected  member  was 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  a  state  board  district  in  the  primary  and 
general  elections  (a  second  or  "runoff"  primary  was  to  be  held 
in  the  event  that  no  candidate  received  a  majority  in  the  first 
primary).     Originally,  the  state's  eight  congressional  districts 
were  designated  as  state  board  districts,  but,  following  the  1970 
census,  Alabama's  congressional  delegation  was  reduced  from  eight 
to  seven,  forcing  reapportionment  and  redi stri ct i ng .     However,  the 
old  congressional  districts  were  retained  as  political  sub- 
divisions for  the  election  of  state  board  members. 

The  ex  officio  member  of  the  state  board  was  the  governor, 
who  also  served  as  its  president.     The  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  (a  board  appointee)  was  the  body's  secretary  and 
executive  officer. 
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Term  of  Office,  Remuneration,  and  Qualifications 

The  eight  elected  board  members  served  overlapping  four- 
year  terms  and  received  a  per  diem  compensation  of  $10  plus 
reimbursement  for  expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  transacting 
the  business  of  the  board.     Their  per  diem  entitlements  were 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  25  days  in  any  given  fiscal  year;  how- 
ever, in  1973,  they  were  granted  a  supplemental   "expense  allow- 
ance" of  $100  a  month  in  addition  to  their  per  diem  compensation 
and  previous  expense  allowance. 

Candidates  for  board  membership  were  required  to  be  qualified 
electors  in  the  state  and  in  the  district  they  sought  to  represent. 
Furthermore,  no  one  was  eligible  for  candidacy  to  board  member- 
ship who  had  been  employed  as  a  professional  educator  within  a 
5-year  period  preceding  the  election  date. 
General  Powers 

The  State  Board  of  Education  exercised  general  control  and 
supervision  over  Alabama's  public  school  system,  its  community 
colleges,  trade  schools,  Alabama  State  University,  and  Alabama 
Agriculture  and  Mechanical   University.     All  other  institutions 
of  higher  education  were  under  separate  boards  of  trustees. 

The  board  was  also  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
"considering"  the  educational  needs  of  the  state  and  recommend- 
ing to  the  governor  and  the  legislature  appropriate  legislation 
to  meet  these  needs. 
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The  Eighth  District 

One  of  the  two  state  board  elections  selected  for  study 
was  held  in  Alabama's  northernmost  tier  of  counties  which 
comprised  the  eighth  district.     This  district  encompassed  seven 
complete  counti  es--Jackson  ,  Madison,  Morgan  ,'  Limestone  ,  Lawrence, 
Lauderdale,  and  Colbert.     The  Tennessee  River  formed  the  geo- 
graphical backbone  of  the  district,  bisecting  one  county  and 
separating  the  other  three  northern-border  counties  from  the 
three  district  counties  south  of  the  river  (see  Figure  1). 

In  1970,  the  district's  total  population  was  489,771  which 
included  a  voting  age  population  of  306,177  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1973a,  pp.  6,  7).     This  7-county  area  easily  qualified 
as  the  fastest-growing  region  in  the  state.     From  1960  to  1970, 
the  eighth  district  experienced  a  27.7%  increase  in  population; 
the  next  highest  growth  rate  for  an  Alabama  congressional  dis- 
trict was  only  4.6%  (U.   S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973a,  p.  7). 
This  impressive  growth  enabled  the  district  to  remain  unchanged 
geographically  when  all  other  Alabama  congressional  districts 
were  either  enlarged  or  eliminated  in  the  1972  reapportionment. 

Huntsville  was  the  district's  dominant  city,  with  a  1970 
population  of  137,878.     Decatur  and  Florence  were  the  next 
largest  cities  with  1970  populations  of  38,044  and  34,031 
respectively.     The  size  of  the  district's  fourth  largest  city, 
Athens,  was  only  14,360  in  1970  (U.   S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1973a,  p.  10). 
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Alabama's  8th  State-Board  District,  1974. 
Courtesy  of  American  Map  Company) 
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"Huntsville  graphically  illustrates  the  tremendous  boom 
that  has  taken  place  in  northern  Alabama  in  the  last  20  years" 
(Ralph  Nader  Congress  Project,  1972a,  p.  1).     Throughout  most 
of  the  1940's,  Huntsville  was  a  small  and  quiescent  city  of 
about  14,000.     Then,  in  1949,  Werner  Von  Braun  and  his  cadre  of 
German  emigre  scientists  were  transferred  to  Huntsville.  Follow- 
ing the  launching  of  Sputnik,  the  space  program  was  greatly 
accelerated,  many  of  Von  Braun's  proposals  were  generously  funded, 
and  Huntsville  prospered.     The  area's  contribution  to  the  space 
effort  was  rewarded  with  the  establishment  of  the  George  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  in  Huntsville  in  1960.     "Even  as  the  space 
program  began  to  ebb  in  the  late  1960's,  the  unemployment  that 
gripped  other  space  cities  did  not  hit  Huntsville  with  as  great 
an  impact"   (Ralph  Nader  Congress  Project,  1972a,  p.  2). 

Actually,  the  entire  district's  economy  had  benefitted 
greatly  from  federal  expenditures.     "In  1971,  the  district  re- 
ceived $881  million  in  federal   outlays.     This  comes  down  to 
$1,803  for  every  person  in  the  district  (The  U .  S.   per  capita 
average  is  $1,019)."     (Ralph  Nader  Congress  Project,  1972a,  p.  3). 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  spent  $528 
per  person  in  the  district  against  a  $15  U.  S,  average.  However, 
the  space  program  was  only  one  of  many  areas  in  which  the  dis- 
trict was  the  recipient  of  greater  than  average  federal  largess. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  expended  $173  per  person; 
the  Department  of  Defense  disbursed  $551   per  person  against  a 
national  average  of  $285;  agriculture  subsidies  ran  to  $104  per 
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capita  ($67  was  the  national  average);  and  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  expenditures  averaged  $48  per  person  in  con- 
trast to  a  U,  S.  average  of  $10  (Ralph  Nader  Congress  Project, 
1972a,  p.  3). 

Partially  due  to  TVA  and  the  cheap  energy  it  made  available, 
industries  were  located  throughout  the  district,  but  particu- 
larly along  the  Tennessee  River  itself.     Major  private  employers 
in  the  district  were  Reynolds  Metals,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Inter- 
national Business  Machines,  Monsanto  Chemicals,  and  three  "spin- 
off" aeronautical   industries.     Agriculturally,  cotton  remained 
the  biggest  crop  in  the  district,  with  tomatoes  a  distant  second. 

Many  of  the  consequences  of  the  space  agency's  employment 
patterns  and  the  area's  recent  industrial  development  were  re- 
flected in  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
trict's population.  The  composite  resident  of  the  eighth  dis- 
trict tended  to  be  younger,  better  educated,  and  more  affluent 
than  the  "typical"  Alabamian.  Also,  he  or  she  was  more  likely 
to  be  white  and  employed  in  a  white-collar  occupation  than  the 
average  resident  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  1970  median  age  in  the  district  was  26.1  years  as 
compared  with  a  27.1  state  average.     For  the  voting-age  popula- 
tion only,  the  district  median  age  was  40.4  years,  in  contrast 
to  a  state  median  of  42.8.     In  median  school  years  completed, 
the  district  enjoyed  an  average  exactly  one  year  above  that  for 
the  state  as  a  whole  (11.8  to  10.8).     Its  population  was  13.3% 
Negro  as  contrasted  with  a  comparable  state  percentage  of  26,2. 
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White  collar  workers  comprised  46.5%  of  the  district's  work 
force  (40.7  for  the  state  as  a  whole).     The  median  annual  family 
income  was  $8,271  for  the  eighth  district,  $7,263  for  the  entire 
state  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973a,  pp.  6-8). 

The  political  character  of  the  eighth  district  could  be 
classified  as  "Traditional  Southern  Democrat"  with  little  risk 
of  oversimplification.     Even  its  recent  electoral  behavior  con- 
forms to  the  voting  patterns  generally  associated  with  this 
political  heritage.     In  the  1972  general  election,  the  incumbent 
Democratic  congressman  received  74.2%  of  the  total  vote  cast; 
in  1970  and  1968,  his  candidacy  was  uncontested  (Congressional 
Quarterly,  Inc.,  1973,  p.  9).     In  the  1968  presidential  election 
George  Wallace  garnered  68.8%  of  the  district's  vote  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973a,  p.  6). 

The  Candidates 

The  two  1974  candidates  for  nomination  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  the  eighth  district  were  Charles  E.  Carmichael, 
Jr.  and  Glen  A.  Reynolds.     In  most  respects,  their  backgrounds 
were  quite  similar.     Both  candidates  were  in  their  early  fifties 
married,  former  local  school  board  members,  and  experienced  in 
elective  politics.     Both  were  white,  Protestant,  and,  by  notable 
coincidence,  resided  not  only  in  the  same  county  but  in  the  same 
relatively  small  city  in  the  state  board  district.     The  personal 
backgrounds  of  the  candidates  differed  dramatically  in  two  areas 
formal  education  completed  and  family  political  involvement. 
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Carmichael  was  a  law  school  graduate;  Reynolds  had  discontinued 
his  formal  education  after  graduating  from  high  school.  Car- 
michael 's  political  heritage  was  very  impressive,  whereas  Reynolds 
was  the  only  member  of  his  family  to  have  run  for  political 
office. 

The  1974  primary  was  Charles  Carmichael 's  second  attempt  to 
win  the  Democratic  nomination  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
In  1970,  he  led  a  field  of  four  candidates  in  the  first  primary, 
but  lost  in  the  runoff  election.     Mr.  Carmichael  of  Tuscumbia, 
Alabama,  listed  his  occupations  as  attorney  and  "timber  and 
cattle  farmer."     He  was  the  father  of  four  children,  three  of 
whom  were  enrolled  in  public  educational   institutions  in  Alabama 
at  the  time  of  the  1974  primary.     His  affiliations  included  member- 
ship in  the  Methodist  Church,  American  Legion,  Elks,  state  and 
county  Bar  Associations,  and  Kiwanis. 

Carmichael  had  served  ten  years  as  an  appointed  member  of 
the  Tuscumbia  City  Board  of  Education  and  was  a  member  of  the 
state  and  national  school  board  associations.     He  had  been  elected 
to  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee  for  four  consecutive 
terms  and  had  once  been  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  Carmichael  family  had  long  been  active--and  apparently 
very  successful -- i n  northern  Alabama  politics.     A.  H.  Carmichael, 
the  candidate's  grandfather,  had  been  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  region  and  had  once  been  appointed  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education.     Charles  Carmichael 's  father  continued  the  political 
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tradition  as  probate  judge,  an  office  which  V.  0.  Key  (1949) 
characterized  as  the  most  influential   in  Alabama  government  and 
politics  on  the  county  level   (p.  53). 

Glen  A.  Reynolds  was  a  veteran  of  local  elective  politics 
who  had  never  experienced  defeat  at  the  polls.     He  had  won 
three  elections  to  the  county  board  of  education  and  had  served 
as  its  chairman  for  two  years.     In  1970,  he  left  the  county 
school  board  to  run  for  the  state  legislature.     After  placing 
second  in  the  first  Democratic  primary,  he  won  the  run-off  and 
was  thus  assured  of  victory  in  the  1970  general  election.  A 
court-ordered  redi stri cti ng  significantly  altered  the  boundaries 
of  his  district,  severely  reducing  his  chances  of  re-election. 
This  development,  plus  the  financial   sacrifice  and  burdensome 
time  demands  imposed  upon  him  as  a  representative,  resulted  in 
an  early  decision  not  to  seek  re-election  to  the  legislature  in 
1974.     He  had  no  plans  to  enter  the  state-board  primary  until  he 
was  approached  by  members  of  a  teachers'  organization  and  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

Mr.  Reynolds  had  been  employed  as  supervisor  at  a  metals 
plant  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  able  to  take  vacation  time 
for  campaign  purposes.     His  organizational  affiliations  were  less 
extensive  than  those  of  his  opponent,  with  active  membership 
limited  to  the  Masonic  Lodge,  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a  local  of 
the  electrical  workers  union.     He  had  one  son  and  approximately 
20  other  relatives  living  in  the  area. 
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Candidate  Motivation 
The  two  candidates  were  reluctant  to  discuss  their 
political  motivations  in  any  depth  or  detail.  Carmichael 
related  that  he  ran  for  the  state  board  position  because  he 
wanted  it  and  thought  he  "could  do  some  good  for  the  people  of 
the  state."     Reynolds  reported  that  the  urging  and  encouragement 
of  teachers  prompted  him  to  make  a  race  which  he  had  no  intention 
of  entering  otherwise.     This  perspective  on  the  proximate  cause 
of  his  candidacy  was  shared  by  area  and  state  officials  of  the 
political  arm  of  the  Alabama  Education  Association.     In  separate 
interviews,  two  of  these  officials  explained  that  a  council  com- 
prised of  presidents  and  presidents-elect  of  the  district's  AEA 
locals  strongly  encouraged  Reynolds  to  run  and  pledged  organiza- 
tional support  if  he  did.     They  also  confirmed  that  he  had  shown 
little  or  no  interest  in  running  for  the  state  board  prior  to 
this  council's  communications  with  him. 

There  was  a  high  degree  of  consensus  among  the  non-candidate 
interviewees  concerning  the  motivation  of  the  candidates  in  this 
state  board  election.     Two  journalists,  two  county  officials, 
and  one  AEA  leader  all  cited  a  desire  to  be  of  public  service  as 
the  primary  reason  anyone  becomes  a  state  board  candidate.  This 
assessment  was  usually  based  upon  the  expressed  conviction  that 
membership  on  the  state  board  was  neither  financially  nor  politi- 
cally profitable. 

An  analysis  of  the  candidates'  official  reports  of  campaign 
expenditures  and  contributions  for  this  primary  appears  to 
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substantiate  this  contention.     Reynol  d'^''^reported  campaign  ex- 
penditures of  $3,232.79;  Carmichael,  $1,687.29  (Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama,  1974a).     Furthermore,  if  an  element 
of  error  is  present  in  these  figures,  it  is  probably  in  the  direc- 
tion of  underreporting  rather  than  o verreporti ng .     One  candidate 
confided  that  he  thought  the  expenditure  totals  were  somewhat 
conservative,  and  discrepancies  between  orally-reported  spending 
estimates  and  officially-reported  disbursements  further  suggest 
this  to  be  the  case. 

Whatever  the  exact  amount  of  campaign  expenses  incurred, 
it  is  clear  from  the  required  identification  of  campaign  con- 
tributors that  running  for  the  state  board  involved  considerable 
financial  sacrifice  for  the  families  of  the  two  candidates.  All 
but  $100  of  the  $1,300  of  Reynolds'  reported  individual  contribu- 
tions were  conferred  by  relatives.^     Of  Carmichael's  reported 
campaign  benefactions,  four  contributions  of  $1,000  apiece  came 
from  other  Carmichaels.     The  remaining  $600  he  received  in  cam- 
paign funds  was  an  individual  contribution  from  a  non-Carmi chael 
(Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama,  1974a), 

The  state  and  area  political  observers  interviewed  also  dis- 
played surprising  unanimity  in  identifying  a  cluster  of  secondary 
considerations  which  they  thought  prompted  these  and  other  candi- 
dates to  run  for  the  state  board.     According  to  four  non-candidate 
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Unlike  Carmichael,  Reynolds  did  have  an  organizational  con- 
tribution; the  Alabama  Education  Association  locals  honored  their 
early  commitment  to  him  and  made  a  $500  donation  to  his  campaign. 
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interviewees,  the  candidates  chose  to  run  partially  because  of 
the  prestige  associated  with  high  public  office  and  a  related 
aspiration  to  "have  a  piece  of  the  action"  of  state  government. 
Both  candidates  in  this  election  were  perceived  as  individuals 
who  would  enjoy  the    public  attention  and  the  authority  associated 
with  state  board  membership.     One  journalist  seemed  to  capture 
this  dimension  of  ascribed  candidate  motivation  in  his  remark 
that  Charles  Carmichael  ran  partially  because  he  was  "looking 
for  a  bigger  pool  to  paddle  around  in." 

Campaign  Methods 

To  convince  the  ei ghth- d i s tr i ct  Democratic  voters  of  the 
merit  of  their  respective  candidacies,  both  Reynolds  and  Carmichael 
relied  heavily  on  newspaper  advertising  and  personal  appearances. 
In  the  official  candidate-expenditure  statements,  each  cited 
newspaper  advertising  as  his  single  greatest  expense.  Reynolds 
reported  expenses  of  $1,345.67  for  this  purpose;  Carmichael, 
$576.71   (Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama,  1974a). 
Reynolds  mentioned  that  he  was  carrying  ads  in  12  to  14  district 
newspapers  at  one  point  in  the  campaign. 

The  content  of  their  newspaper  ads  stressed  experience, 
background,  and  personal  qualifications  to  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  any  issue  or  policy  references.     In  some  of  his  ads,  Charles 
Carmichael  did  identify  himself  as  a  supporter  of  "George 
Wallace's  Six  Point  Plan  For  Alabama  Education"  (Political  Ad- 
vertisement, Decatur  Daily,  1974,  p.  14).     However,  this  policy 
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pronouncement  could  well  have  been  an  attempt  to  associate  his 
name  with  that  of  Governor  Wallace  rather  than  an  effort  to 
establish  a  firm  policy  position  in  the  minds  of  the  electorate. 
Although  northern  Alabama  had  not  been  strong  "Wallace  country" 
early  in  the  Governor's  political  career,  Wallace  was  expected 
to--and  did--run  well  in  this  area  in  the  1974  gubernatorial 
primary. 

In  the  classical  tradition  of  campaigning  for  public  office, 
the  two  candidates  and  their  families  made  extensive  personal 
appearances  throughout  the  district.     Carmichael  reported  that 
he  had  introduced  himself  to  voters  and  solicited  their  support 
at  shopping  centers,  spring  jubilees,  and  high  school  football 
games  (spring  football  was  an  important  Alabama  tradition).  He 
also  made  appearances  at  candidate  "suppers"  and  before  civic 
clubs,  giving  short  speeches  when  requested  to  do  so.  Carmichael 
estimated  that  he  had  actively  campaigned  for  three  or  four  weeks 
on  only  a  half-time  basis.     However,  he  acknowledged  that  his 
wife  campaigned  for  him  on  a  full-time  basis  for  at  least  that 
long.     Mrs.  Carmichael  had  a  background  of  active  membership  in 
area  civic  and  social  organizations,  and  was  credited  by  both 
her  husband  and  his  opponent  as  working  much  harder  for  Carmichael' 
nomination  than  he  did. 

Generally,  Reynolds'  political  appearances  were  similar  in 
nature  to  those  of  his  opponent.     If  scheduled  for  an  address  at 
a  Kiwanis  or  Rotary  Club,  he  reported  that  he  would  "go  early  and 
work  a  few  stores."     Reynolds'  campaign  also  featured  rallies 
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which  were  held  to  publicize  his  candidacy.     Like  Carmichael  , 
Reynolds  was  able  to  supplement  his  personal  appearances  with 
those  of  family  members  to  promote  the  Reynolds'  name  and  cause 
with  the  voters.     His  brother  and  son  each  made  numerous  speeches 
on  his  behalf  during  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

Both  candidates  reported  that  Reynolds  had  worked  harder  for 
the  nomination  than  Carmichael.     Reynolds  said  he  devoted  full 
time  to  campaigning  for  approximately  two  months  in  the  belief 
that  a  candidate  must  campaign  as  hard  as  possible  to  keep  his 
supporters  interested  and  enthusiastic. 

Reynolds'  campaign  did  present  the  added  dimension  of 
organizational   support.     In  addition  to  the  $500  political  con- 
tribution previously  mentioned  (see  Footnote  1),  the  endorsement 
of  the  Alabama  Education  Association  locals  in  the  district  also 
ensured  Reynolds  of  campaign  workers  in  every  county.  AEA- 
affiliated  teachers  made  speeches  boosting  his  candidacy,  held 
teas  and  "coffee  hours"  for  him  in  their  homes,  and  engaged  in 
a  variety  of  similar  supportive  activities  for  him  during  the 
campaign.     In  Reynolds'  opinion,  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
Alabama  Education  Association  locals  was  invaluable.  However, 
the  AEA  official  who  had  coordinated  that  organization's  efforts 
in  the  campaign  indicated  that  endorsement  by  the  locals  was  less 
valuable  in  state-board  than  in  legislative  races,  as  it  was  easier 
to  get  the  members  to  work  in  legislative  campaigns. 

Carmichael  was  not  without  organizational  sanction.     In  fact, 
he  was  endorsed  by  both  the. Alabama  National  Association  for  the 
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Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  and  the  state  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (AFL-CIO) 
Labor  Council.     However,  neither  of  these  organizations  made  cam- 
paign contributions  nor  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign. 
Furthermore,  Carmichael  did  not  even  mention  these  endorsements 
in  his  newspaper  ads  and  none  of  the  interviewees  considered 
them  to  be  of  any  real  significance  in  the  election. 

Possibly  because  of  the  more  extensive  personal -contact 
electioneering  involved  in  the  Reynolds  campaign,  he  spent  sub- 
stantially more  for  printed  handouts  than  Carmichael  did.  The 
candidates'  official  expenditure  statements  indicated  that  Reynolds 
paid  nearly  as  much  for  the  printing  of  cards,  leaflets,  and 
matchbook  covers  ($1,298.18)  as  he  did  for  newspaper  ads 
($1,345.67).     In  contrast,  Carmichael 's  total  outlay  for  handouts 
was  only  $328.66  to  have  cards  printed  (Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Al abama  ,  1  974a  ) . 

A  converse  usage  pattern  was  identified  for  the  technique 
of  direct  mailing.     Reynolds  stated  that  he  did  not  use  direct 
mailing  to  communicate  his  campaign  message  and  no  mailing  ex- 
penses were  entered  on  his  expense-account  document.  Carmichael, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  rely  on  direct  mail  efforts  to  some  ex- 
tent.    The  scope  of  his  campaign  mailing  was  unclear.  Carmichael 
described  his  mailing  efforts  as  modest,  relating  that  he  had  only 
written  to  "certain  friends."     However,  his  official  campaign 
expenditure  report  revealed  postage  charges  of  $350  and  an  expense 
item  of  $55.92  for  printing  letterheads  and  envelopes  (Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama,  1974a). 
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Both  candidates  purchased  some  radio  time  for  promotional 
"spot  announcements"  during  the  campaign.     However,  both  candi- 
dates felt  that  radio  advertising  played  a  relatively  minor  role 
in  the  campaign,  and  the  candidate  expenditure  reports  tended  to 
confirm  this  assessment. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  campaign,  Carmichael  also  ran 
a  number  of  "spot"  political  commercials  on  district  television 
stations.     Carmichael  explained  that  he  had  prepared  these  ads 
himself,  relying  on  themes  such  as  "Elect  Charles  Carmichael  For 
Quality  Education"  and  similar  glowing  generalities.  Reynolds 
chose  not  to  attempt  a  television  campaign  due  to  the  high  costs 
involved. 

The  Issues 

The  campaign  was  described  as  "low-keyed"  and  "quiet"  by  a 
county  probate  judge  from  the  district  and  the  losing  candidate. 
Other  evi dence--both  interview  and  documentary--seemed  to  corrob- 
orate this  characterization.     Newspaper  coverage  of  the  campaign 
was  minimal;  an  extensive  examination  of  back  issues  of  the 
district's  major  dailies  exhumed  only  two  articles  on  this  elec- 
tion.    In  the  sense  which  "issue"  has  been  defined  for  purposes 
of  this  study  (i.e.,  perceived  policy  alternative),  the  Carmichael 
Reynolds  race  was  virtually  an  issueless  election.     The  candidates 
could  not  identify  any  policy  differences  that  existed  between 
them  and  none  was  suggested  in  their  printed  campaign  messages. 
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One  journalist  observer  did  feel  that  there  might  have  been 
some  "heat  under  the  surface  on  the  subject  of  collective  bar- 
gaining."   Although  neither  candidate  took  a  public  stand  on 
this  matter,  Reynolds'  newspaper  advertisements  did  identify  him 
as  a  union  member.     The  interviewee  in  question  thought  that  many 
voters  inferred  from  this  and  his  Alabama  Education  Association 
endorsement  that  Reynolds  was  or  would  be  more  sympathetic  toward 
collective  bargaining  in  public  education  than  Carmichael,  and 
that  this  voter  perception  may  have  hurt  him  in  the  election. 
When  informed  of  this  assessment,  Reynolds  concurred  but  did 
not  believe  that  a  possible  collective-bargaining  issue  played 
any  really  significant  role  in  the  election  outcome. 

The  Election  Outcome  and  Ascribed  Determinants 
Charles  Carmichael  won  the  primary  and  nomination  to  the 
state  board  by  a  margin  of  approximately  10,000  votes.     He  re- 
ceived 44,044  votes  (56%  of  the  total   ballots  cast);  Reynolds 
received  37,074  (44%).     In  achieving  this  victory,  Carmichael 
carried  all  seven  counties  in  the  district  (Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Alabama,  1974b). 

Unlike  the  high  degree  of  consensus  found  among  interviewees 
on  the  subject  of  candidate  motivation,  numerous  and  divergent 
reasons  were  advanced  to  account  for  the  election  outcome.  One 
observer  felt  that  Carmichael   had  more  charisma  and  that  this  was 
a  significant  factor  in  the  outcome.     Two  observers  discerned  a 
kind  of  "underdog  psychology"  at  work  in  the  minds  of  the  voters 
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which  operated  to  Carmichael's  benefit.     One  explained  that 
voters  are  sympathetic  toward  candidates  who  have  run  before  and 
lost,  as  Carmichael  had  done  in  1970.     The  other  expressed  an 
opinion  that  Reynolds  "had  it  (elective  office)  long  enough"  and 
that  the  people  thought  it  was  time  to  give  Carmichael  a  chance. 

Three  interviewees,  including  the  losing  candidate,  believed 
that  Carmichael's  occupational  status  as  an  attorney  contributed 
to  his  victory.     It  was  reported  that  most  of  the  attorneys 
supported  their  own  kind  and  that  lawyers  were  a  politically 
influential  group  in  that  district.     Two  of  the  same  three  res- 
pondents also  felt  that  Carmichael's  predecessor  in  the  state 
board  position  (also  an  attorney)  did  a  great  deal  to  influence 
the  election.     Although  the  officeholder  in  question  did  not  • 
publicly  endorse  either  candidate,  it  was  thought  that  he  covertly 
supported  Carmichael   and  had  enough  political   "clout"  in  the  dis- 
trict to  make  the  difference. 

Three  other  interviewees  (an  editor,  a  probate  judge,  and 
Carmichael  himself)  maintained  that  the  fundamental  reason  for 
Carmichael's  victory  was  that  he  was  better  qualified  for  state 
board  membership  than  Reynolds.     This  position  was  supported  by 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Carmichael  was  the  only  "professional 
man"  in  the  race  and,  more  importantly,  that  Carmichael  was  much 
better  educated  than  his  opponent.     One  Reynolds  supporter  also 
regarded  the  contrast  in  educational  qualifications  as  detri- 
mental to  his  candidate.     He  related  that  it  was  made  known  dur- 
ing the  campaign  that  Reynolds  lacked  a  college  education,  and 
acknowledged  that  this  was  a  damaging  deficiency  in  a  race  for 
an  educational -governance  position. 
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In  sharp  contrast  to  this  characterization  of  voter  choice 
between  the  two  candidates  as  essentially  "rational,"  the  losing 
candidate  and  one  other  interviewee  emphasized  the  importance  of 
ballot  placement  of  the  candidates'  names.     In  Alabama,  the 
names  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order,  which  meant  that  in  this 
election  Carmichael's  name  was  accorded  the  top  spot  on  the 
baHot.     Reynolds  estimated  that  such  "top  billing"  was  normally 
worth  5  to  10%  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  an  election.  Another 
veteran  politician  and  political  observer  in  the  district  also 
identified  ballot  order  as  a  significant  factor  in  deciding  the 
outcome  of  this  and  similar  elections,  but  did  not  venture  an 
opinion  on  the  percentage  of  voters  affected  by  this  variable. 

There  were  a  number  of  observations  made  by  various  inter- 
viewees which  advanced  or  supported  the  thesis  that  name  recog- 
nition was  the  single  most  important  factor  in  Carmichael's 
victory.     One  newspaperman  reported  that  Carmichael's  name  was 
more  familiar  to  the  voters  of  the  district;  an  area  public 
official  with  an  academic  background  in  history  and  political 
science  considered  name  recognition  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in 
this  and  most  other  primary  elections. 

No  other  respondents  named  this  factor  specifically,  but 
many  did  attribute  Carmichael's  success  to  conditions  which  should 
have  contributed  to  a  probable  district-wide  name  recognition 
advantage  for  him.     First,  it  was  thought  that  Carmichael  bene- 
fitted in  this  respect  from  his  family's  political   and  social 
status.     One  journalist  alluded  to  Carmichael's  "good  family  ties," 
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elaborating  that  the  candidate  came  from  a  prominent  family 
respected  for  its  "civic  works."    A  newspaper  editor  in  another 
part  of  the  district  noted  that  the  Carmichael   name  had  "been 
known  for  years"  in  that  area. 

A  second  factor  which  likely  contributed  to  a  naiifie- recogn  i - 
tion  edge  for  Carmichael  in  this  election  was  his  candidacy  for 
the  same  position  four  years  earlier.     Among  the  interviewees, 
only  Reynolds  mentioned  the  "advantage  of  having  made  the  race 
in  1970."     However,  in  terms  of  name  recognition,  this  advantage 
could  have  been  substantial.     As  the  leading  candidate  in  the 
first  1970  primary,  Carmichael  consequently  qualified  for  the  run- 
off.    Thus,  his  name  appeared  before  the  district's  voters  twice 
that  year  in  connection  with  the  state  board  position.  Further- 
more, there  was  no  indication  in  any  of  the  collected  data  that 
Carmichael  might  have  antagonized  groups  of  voters  in  the  1970 
primaries  who  would  have  had  a  negative  reaction  to  his  name  in 
the  1974  race. 

The  third  factor  which  may  have  afforded  Carmichael  wider 
name  recognition  than  his  opponent  was  his  use  of  television 
advertising  in  the  campaign.     A  number  of  respondents  recalled 
Carmichael 's  commercials,  while  Reynolds  considered  them  to  be 
the  single  most  significant  factor  in  his  defeat.     Reynolds  felt 
that  television  advertising  "will  do  as  much  for  you  in  a  campaign 
as  anything  you  can  do,"  and  he  firmly  believed  that  the  television 
time  purchased  by  Carmichael  made  the  critical  difference  in  this 
election. 
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In  support  of  this  appraisal,  he  cited  the  results  of  a 
local  poll  which  showed  him  ahead  by  a  substantial  margin  two 
weeks  before  the  election  and  one  week  before  the  appearance  of 
Carmichael's  spot  announcements  on  television.     Actually,  the 
validity  of  the  results  of  this  particular  poll  for  the  Carmichael- 
Reynolds  race  is  highly  suspect;  the  poll  was  rather  crude, 
restricted  to  only  one  section  of  the  district,  and  primarily 
designed  to  sample  voter  sentiment  in  another  race.  However, 
Reynolds  also  based  his  assessment  of  television's  impact  on  other 
readings  from  around  the  district  and  his  own  use  of  television 
in  a  successful  race  for  the  state  legislature.     Hence,  his  per- 
ception of  the  overriding  importance  of  Carmichael's  television 
time  in  this  election  should  not  be  summarily  rejected  due  to  his 
questionable  interpretation  of  the  poll  findings. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  ascribed  influence  of  television, 
newspaper  endorsements  seemingly  failed  to  play  any  major  role 
in  the  campaign  or  election  outcome.     Most  of  the  district's 
dailies  ignored  the  race  on  their  editorial  page  (as  they  had 
done  in  their  news  columns)  and  endorsed  no  one.     The  H u n t s v i 1 1 e 
Times ,  which  had  by  far  the  largest  daily  circulation  in  the  dis- 
trict, did  endorse  Carmichael.     However,  with  one  possible  excep- 
tion, all  of  the  interviewees  (including  a  Times  editor)  who 
commented  on  the  endorsement  discounted  its  influence  on  voter 
decision  making  in  the  district.     Although  one  area  political 
activist  did  characterize  a  Times  endorsement  as  the  "kiss  of 
death"  for  an  aspiring  office-seeker,  various  opinions  of  the 
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winning  candidate  and  district  journalists  implied  that  the 
effect  of  the  Ti mes  support  on  the  Carmichael  campaign  was 
neutral  rather  than  negative. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  1972  STATE-BOARD  PRIMARY 

This  chapter  incorporates  an  examination  of  the  1972  first- 
district  primary  in  its  following  facets:     demographic  and 
political  characteristics  of  the  district;  the  candidates  and 
their  motivations;  campaign  methods  employed;  the  issues;  and  the 
outcome. 

The  First  District 
The  1972  state-board  primary  chosen  for  study  occurred 
in  Alabama's  first  district.     This  district  encompassed  the 
Gulf  Coast  County  of  Mobile  and  five  "inland"  counties  in  south- 
western Alabama  (see  Figure  2).     These  five  counti es--Choctaw , 
Washington,  Clarke,  Wilcox,  and  Monroe--were  predominately  rural 
in  character  and  much  smaller  than  Mobile  County.     In  1970,  the 
most  populous  of  the  five  (Clarke)  had  less  than  one-tenth  the 
population  of  Mobile  County  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973b, 
p.  30). 

The  district's  total  1970  population  was  414,048,  with  a 
voting  age  population  of  252,784.     The  six-county  area  had  re- 
corded no  overall   population  growth  in  the  decade  of  the  1960's; 
in  fact,  the  1970  census  data  indicated  a  loss  of  344  residents 
over  the  10-year  period  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973b,  p. 
30).     A  close  examination  of  the  census  figures  revealed  that  this 
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Figure  2.  Alabama's  1st  State-Board  District,  1972 
(State  Map  Courtesy  of  American  Tiap  Company) 
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failure  to  show  a  population  increase  was  the  result  of  a 
substantial  outward  migration  of  blacks  from  a  number  of  the 
district's  rural  counties. 

The  only  two  cities  in  the  district  with  over  10,000  in- 
habitants were  Mobile  and  Prichard,     Prichard  was  a  city  of 
41,644  located  a  few  miles  north  of  Mobile;  demographi cal 1 y  it 
was  notable  principally  for  its  racial  bal ance--50. 4%  Negro  and 
49.6%  white  in  1970  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973a,  p.  10). 

The  city  of  Mobile  unavoidably  dominated  any  discussion  of 
the  first  district.     It  was  the  largest  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  between  Tampa  and  New  Orleans  and  the  tenth  largest  in  the 
nation  (Ralph  Nader  Congress  Project,  1972b,  p.  2).     It  had  a 
1970  population  of  189,986,  which  constituted  approximately  11% 
of  Alabama's  total  population  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973a, 
p.  10). 

Most  of  the  district's  industry  was  concentrated  near  the 
port  of  Mobile. 

Foremost  in  the  district  economically  are 
paper  and  al 1 i ed  products .     Scott  paper  is 
the  area's  largest  employer,  and  other  in- 
dustry leaders  such  as  International  Paper 
Company  operate  in  the  area.  Shipbuilding 
and  ship  repair  rank  second,  chiefly  the 
Alabama  Drydock  Shipbuilding  Company  (ADDSC), 
along  with  other  firms  such  as  Continental 
Motors  Division  of  Teledyne,   Inc.    .   .  . 
Cotton  and  livestock,  as  well  as  fisheries, 
are  next  in  importance.     Chemicals  and 
allied  industries  occupy  fifth  place,  with 
such  giants  as  American  Cyanamide,  Olin 
Matheison,  and  Stauffer  Chemical  operating 
at  Mobile.     (Ralph  Nader  Congress  Project, 
1  972b,  p.   1  ) 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  high  degree  of  urbanization  in 
Mobile  County,  the  first  district  was  more  urban  than  the  state 
as  a  whole--66%  urban  versus  a  state  average  of  58%  in  1970 
(U.   S.   Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973c,  pp.   16,  17).     However,  due 
to  low  income  and  educational  levels  in  the  rural  counties,  the 
"average"  resident  of  the  first  district  tended  to  be  less 
affluent  and  have  less  formal  schooling  than  the  composite 
Alabamian.     Further,  he  or  she  was  more  likely  to  be  black  than 
the  "typical"  Alabama  resident--a  factor  which  may  also  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  relatively  low  income  and  educational  indices. 

The  mean  1970  per  capita  income  in  the  district  was  $1,746 
as  compared  to  a  statewide  average  of  $1,819  (U.  S.   Bureau  of 
the  Census,  1973c,  pp.  374-379,  184).     Moreover,  22.3%  of  the 
families  in  the  district  lived  on  below-poverty-level  annual 
incomes,  as  opposed  to  20.7%  for  the  state  as  a  whole  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973c,  pp.   374-379,  185).     Measured  by  the 
completion  of  secondary  schooling,  the  educational  background  of 
the  majority  of  first-district  adults  was  marginally  weaker  than 
that  of  the  comparable  state  group.     Among  adults  25  years  of  age 
and  over,  40%  of  the  first-district  residents  had  completed  high 
school  compared  to  41%  statewide  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1  973c,  pp.   350-355  ,  1  71  ). 

The  racial  composition  of  the  first  district  differed  sub- 
stantially from  that  of  the  entire  state.  In  1970,  blacks  com- 
prised 35%  of  the  district's  population,  as  contrasted  with  26% 
for  all  of  Alabama  (U.  S.   Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973c,  pp.  106-108, 
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47).     Only  one  of  the  district's  counti es--Wi 1 cox--was  predomin- 
ately Negro,  but  it  had  a  sizeable  68%  black  majority  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973c,  p.  108).     Located  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  district,  Wilcox  was  one  of  the  so-called  "black- 
belt"  Alabama  counties,  originally  named  for  their  rich  black 
soil  and  high  percentage  of  Negroes. 

The  1972  political  complexion  of  the  first  district  presented 
an  interesting  blend  of  traditional  Southern  Democratic  and  con- 
servative Republican  voting  tendencies.     As  in  most  areas  of  the 
deep  South,  the  Democratic  Party  was  completely  dominant  on  the 
national,  state,  and  local  levels  from  Reconstruction  through  1948 
In  1948,  Alabama  and  the  first  district  defected  to  Dixiecrat 
presidential  candidate  J.  Strom  Thurmond,     By  1956,  national  Re- 
publicanism had  become  sufficiently  respectable  in  the  district 
for  Dwight  Eisenhower  and  Adlai  Stevenson  to  run  a  virtually  even 
race.     Finally,  in  1964,  the  Republicans  selected  a  nominee  with 
enough  appeal  for  voters  of  the  first  district  to  capitalize  on 
long-smouldering  dissatisfaction  with  the  national  Democratic 
Party.     Barry  Goldwater  "coasted"  to  an  easy  victory  in  the  dis- 
trict and  swept  a  Republican  congressmen  into  office  with  him. 

In  the  1968  presidential   election,  the  district  returned  to 
its  traditional  Southern  Democrat  and  Dixiecrat  moorings,  going 
strongly  for  George  Wallace.     Wallace  received  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  total  vote  cast  in  each  of  the  district's  counties  except 
Wilcox,  where  he  still  managed  to  capture  a  respectable  57%  of 
the  presidential   ballots  (U.   S.   Bureau  of  the  Census,  1973b,  p. 
36) . 
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National  Democratic-Republican  distinctions  based  on  party 
membership  and  ideology  had  limited  relevance  in  Alabama.  For 
example,  both  Strom  Thurmond  in  1948  and  George  Wallace  in  1968 
displaced  the  national  party  nominee  in  the  Democratic  column  on 
official  ballots  throughout  the  state.     With  a  new-found  Republican 
alternative,  the  first  district's  party  system  was  particularly 
open  and  fluid.     Large  segments  of  its  electorate  exhibited  a 
developing  facility  for  ticket-splitting  in  general  elections  and 
an  ever-increasing  readiness  to  switch  party  affiliation  from  one 
election  to  the  next. 

The  Candidates 

Originally,  three  residents  of  the  first  district  filed  for 
state-board  candidacy  in  the  1972  Democratic  primary.     The  cen- 
tral figure  in  this  election  was  the  incumbent  board  member.  Dr. 
James  Nettles  of  Wilcox  County.     A  personal  friend  of  George 
Wallace  from  their  college  days,  Dr.  Nettles  was  first  appointed 
to  the  state  board  on  Wallace's  ascendancy  to  the  governorship  in 
1962.     He  was  reappointed  to  the  board  by  Governor  Lurleen  Wallace 
in  1967,  and  had  survived  one  wel 1 -f i nanced  attempt  to  unseat  him 
shortly  after  the  board  became  an  elective  body.     Although  his  ex- 
perience in  elective  politics  was  limited  to  the  state-board  races, 
his  family  had  long  been  politically  oriented  and  politically 
active.     At  the  time  of  his  initial  appointment,  his  brother  was 
serving  as  the  area's  representative  in  the  state  legislature. 

A  "country  doctor"  who  returned  to  his  native  rural  community 
to  practice  medicine.  Dr.  Nettles  was  born  in  Arlington,  Alabama, 
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in  1921.     He  graduated  from  the  community  high  school  and  attended 
nearby  University  of  Alabama  as  an  undergraduate.     A  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  South  Pacific  where,  among  other 
duty  assignments,  he  commanded  a  Negro  labor  company.     After  the 
war,  he  completed  his  medical  training  at  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Alabama.     A  man  of  broad  interests.  Dr.  Nettles  had  acquired 
extensive  real  estate  holdings  in  the  area  and  was  owner  and 
president  of  the  local  telephone  company. 

Nettles  was  married  and  the  father  of  five  children,  most  of 
whom  attended  both  public  and  private  schools  in  the  community. 
Beyond  his  immediate  family,  the  candidate  had  a  host  of  "cousins" 
scattered  about  the  district.     In  addition  to  hi  s  network  of 
relatives,  Mrs.  Nettles  had  grown  up  in  Mobile  and  still  had  strong 
family  ties  in  that  part  of  the  district. 

Dr.  Nettles'  organizational  affiliations  included  membership 
in  both  a  medical  and  a  civic  fraternity,  the  American  Academy 
of  General  Practice  and  the  Civitan  Club.     An  active  Methodist, 
he  was  a  frequent  participant  in  church  activities  and  served  as 
a  Stewart  in  his  home  church. 

. In  addition  to  Nettles,  the  president  of  the  Mobile  County 
Education  Association  (MCEA)  submitted  her  qualifying  papers 
early  "as  a  holding  action"  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  em- 
ployed as  a  professional  educator  at  the  time  and  hence  ineligible 
for  state-board  membership  due  to  the  clause  in  the  Alabama  Code 
disqualifying  educators  (see  page  32  for  pertinent  section  of  the 
Code).     When  the  state  and  local  education  associations  were  able 
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to  recruit  a  legally  qualified  person  to  challenge  the  incumbent, 
the  MCEA  president  chose  to  withdraw  from  the  race  rather  than 
institute  litigation  challenging  this  prohibition.     She  supported 
the  candidate  endorsed  by  the  association,  but  did  not  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  campaign. 

Representatives  of  the  county  and  state  education  associa- 
tions approached  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  they  considered 
to  be  promising  prospects  for  state-board  candidacy  and  persuaded 
a  Mrs.  Marvin  6.  Whitley  of  Mobile  to  make  the  race.     The  contact 
and  Mrs.  Whitley's  final  decision  to  become  a  candidate  occurred 
barely  in  time  to  qualify;  an  MCEA  member  had  to  fly  her  required 
documents  to  state  Democratic  headquarters  in  Birmingham  to  meet 
the  filing  deadline. 

Widowed  since  1956,  Mrs.  Marvin  G.   (Lucy)  Whitley  had  com- 
piled a  striking  record  of  involvement  in  charitable,  civic,  and 
educational  activities.     Locally,  she  had  been  active  in  scouting. 
Woman's  Club,  and  fund  raising  drives  for  mental   health.  Red 
Cross,  and  the  United  Fund. 

Her  affiliations  encompassed  a  wide  spectrum  of  organiza- 
tions,  including  the  Methodist  church,  the  Greater  Mobile  Safety 
Council,  the  Mobile  Airport  Committee,  the  Association  of  Parli- 
mentarians,  and  the  Alabama  Sequicentennial  Committee.  This 
public  spiritedness  extended  into  the  political  arena,  where  she 
had  sought  and  repeatedly  won  election  to  the  Mobile  County  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  from  one  of  the  city's  "silk  stocking" 
wards  (upper  middle  class). 
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However,  it  was  her  quarter  century  of  leadership  endeavors 
in  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  (PTA)  which  had  brought  her  to 
the  attention  of  the  professional  organizations.     Among  other 
contributions  to  the  association,  Mrs.  Whitley  had  been  a  member 
of  a  joint  AEA-PTA  committee,  served  on  a  number  of  national  PTA 
committees,  chaired  the  state  membership  committee,  and  held  PTA 
presidencies  on  the  local,  county,  and  state  levels.     In  recogni- 
tion of  her  public  service  efforts,  Mrs.  Whitley  was  granted 
honorary  life  membership  in  the  state  and  national  PTA's,  received 
a  commendation  from  the  Mobile  County  Board  of  Education,  and  was 
awarded  two  "Scrolls  of  Merit"  from  the  city's  major  newspapers. 

Born  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  the  candidate  completed  both 
elementary  and  secondary  school  there.     She  later  attended  the 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi  and  the  University  of  Alabama, 
but  had  discontinued  her  college  work  prior  to  completion  of  de- 
gree requirements.     Over  the  years,  she  had  done  occasional  sub- 
stitute teaching  in  the  Mobile  public  schools.     Mrs.  Whitley  had 
no  family  political  base  whatsoever  to  assist  her  in  the  election. 
She  was  the  first  member  of  her  family  to  run  for  political  office 
and  was  forced  to  campaign  for  the  state  board  without  the  active 
support  of  her  two  sons.     One  son,  an  Auburn  graduate,  was  living 
in  Wilcox  County  at  the  time  of  the  election  but  was  barred  from 
participating  in  the  campaign  as  he  was  employed  in  a  federal 
"civil  service"  position.     The  otKer  son,  a  University  of  Alabama 
graduate,  was  stationed  in  Guam  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  at  the 
time. 
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Candidate  Motivation 
Both  of  the  qualified  candidates  had  apparently  reflected 
at  length  on  their  motivations  for  seeking  state-board  nomina- 
tion and  were  willing  to  discuss  them  freely.     Dr.  Nettles  re- 
lated that  he  originally  sought  appointment  and  continued  to  seek 
election  to  the  board  for  both  civic  and  personal  reasons.  He 
strongly  supported  the  concept  of  a  state  board  of  education,  ex- 
pressing the  conviction  that  it  was  "imperative  that  the  state  as 
a  whole  be  involved  in  educational  decisions--particularly  since 
50%  of  the  state  tax  revenue  was  spent  on  education."     He  added 
that  "as  a  taxpayer,  father  and  loyal  Alabamian,  he  felt  an 
obligation  and  a  duty  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  educational 
process . " 

Dr.  Nettles  was  very  frank  and  open  about  the  personal 
dimension  of  his  political  motivation.     Both  in  his  conversations 
with  the  researcher  and  his  paid  newspaper  advertisements,  he 
identified  politics  as  one  of  his  hobbies.     Elaborating  on  this 
theme  in  an  interview,  he  mused  that  middle-aged  men  have  a 
tendency  to  take  on  new  ventures,  whimsically  observing  that  in 
response  to  this  urge  they  either  "go  into  politics,  start  preach- 
ing, or  sell   insurance."     Less  facetiously,  he  observed  that  he 
had  probably  chosen  politics  as  one  of  his  principal  diversions 
due  to  family  tradition. 

Mrs.  Whitley's  reasons  for  running  were  more  complicated. 
Undoubtedly,  the  proximate  cause  of  her  entry  into  the  primary 
vk'^  the  encouragement  she  received  from  representatives  of  the 
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county  and  state  education  associations.     She  referred  to  her- 
self as  a  "drafted"  candidate  and  spoke  in  terms  of  "consenting" 
to  make  the  race.     There  were,  however,  at  least  two  additional 
factors  mentioned  by  the  candidate  which  predisposed  her  to 
"consent"--concern  for  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children  of 
Alabama  and  opposition  to  the  incumbent  board  member. 

Mrs.  Whitley's  25  years  of  active  participation  in  the  PTA 
lent  considerable  credence  to  her  asserted  solicitude  for  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state's  schoolchildren.     Her  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  Nettles  also  seemed  genuine  enough.     A  number  of 
reasons  which  she  advanced  for  her  candidacy  were  related  to  her 
negative  perceptions  of  Dr.  Nettles.     In  her  opinion,  both  his 
independence  and  integrity  as  a  board  member  were  open  to  ques- 
tion.    She  saw  Dr.  Nettles  as  the  "Wallace  man"  on  the  board 
subject  to  the  Governor's  bidding,  and  alluded  to  published  allega- 
tions that  he  had  personally  profited  from  a  lease-purchase  arrange- 
ment in  which  property  owned  by  him  was  transferred  to  the  state 
board  through  a  third  party.     She  also  felt  that,  as  a  general 
practitioner.  Dr.  Nettles  could  not  devote  sufficient  time  to  his 
state-board  responsibilities,  and  cited  a  poor  attendance  record 
at  board  meetings  in  support  of  this  contention.     In  light  of 
these  and  other  factors  (as  perceived  by  her),  she  believed  that 
the  "people  wanted  a  change"  and  that  she  would  offer  them  an  al- 
ternative. 

Letters  exchanged  between  Nettles  and  Whitley  strongly  suggest 
that  the  relationship  between  the  two  candidates  deteriorated  to 
the  level  of  open  hostility  during  the  campaign  and  election 
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period.     Thus,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  the  intensity 
of  opposition  which  Mrs.  Whitley  described  as  a  motivating  force 
in  her  decision  to  enter  the  primary  was  inflated  somewhat  by 
events  which  transpired  since  that  time.     On  this  point,  her 
recollections  may  have  reflected  as  much  of  'her  present  feelings 
as  her  past  state  of  mind.     Considering  all  of  the  collected  data 
pertinent  to  this  matter,  it  seems  likely  that  her  opposition 
to  Dr.  Nettles  was  a  determining  factor  in  her  willingness  to 
accept  a  "draft,"  but  that  her  knowledge  of  and  opposition  to  his 
record  were  probably  less  extensive  at  the  time  of  decision  than 
she  later  recalled  them  to  be. 

The  non-candidate  interviewees  contributed  relatively  little 
new  data  regarding  the  motivations  of  the  two  candidates.  Mrs. 
Whitley's  declared  concern  for  the  educational  welfare  of  the 
children  of  Alabama  was  reinforced  by  observers'  comments  credit- 
ing her  with  a  "close  personal  desire  to  help  improve  education 
in  the  state."     However,  there  were  only  two  such  observations-- 
one  by  a  county  education-association  official  and  the  other  by 
a  Negro  politician  influential  in  Mobile. 

A  probate  judge  in  one  of  the  rural  counties  offered  a 
generalized  commentary  on  why  people  run  for  the  state  board. 
He  emphasized  that  there  is  no  financial  benefit  in  any  board 
of  education  position  and  that  board  membership  usually  entails 
nothing  but  headaches.     According  to  his  account,  citizens  choose 
to  run  for  the  state  board  primarily  because  they  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  improving  education  and  "have  ideas  they  would  like 
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to  see  tried."    The  judge  felt  that  the  challenge  and  public 
notice  involved,  plus  a  sense  of  being  "in  with  the  power,"  also 
were  significant  elements  in  the  creation  of  a  candidate  for 
state-board  nomination. 

Possibly  the  most  notable  aspect  of  observer  opinion  regard- 
ing candidate  motivation  in  this  election  was  the  fact  that  no 
one  ascribed  any  improper  motives  to  Dr.  Nettles  despite  general 
familiarity  with  the  adverse  publicity  he  had  received  in 
connection  with  the  aforementioned  real  estate  transaction  involv- 
ing the  state  board. 

Campaign  Methods 
The  campaign  strategies  employed  by  the  two  candidates  for 
this  state-board  primary  provide  an  interesting  study  in  contrast. 
The  campaign  expenditure  reports  underscored  the  divergent 
approaches  adopted;  $1,841.93  was  expended  in  Mrs.  Whitley's 
behalf,  while  Dr.  Nettles  spent  a  total  of  $215.47  (Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama,  1  972a). ^ 


Mrs.  Whitley's  official  report  of  campaign  contributions 
disclosed  the  following  amounts  and  sources:     $783.13  donated 
by  individual   teachers  in  Mobile  County;  $125  from  the  "war 
chest"  of  the  political  arm  of  the  Alabama  Education  Association; 
$370  of  her  own  funds;  $250  from  the  family  of  a  past  electoral 
opponent  of  Dr.   Nettles;  and  $313.80  in  other  individual  contri- 
butions under  $100  apiece  (Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Alabama,  1972a). 

The  Nettles  campaign  was  sel f -f i nanced .  Consistent  with 
his  public  posture  as  an  "independent"  agent.  Dr.  Nettles  did 
not  accept  any  campaign  contributions. 
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Challenging  an  incumbent,  Mrs.  Whitley  decided  to  make  a 
maximum  effort  to  appear  personally  before  as  many  voters  as 
time  would  permit  and  to  disseminate  her  campaign  message  through 
the  media  as  extensively  as  funding  would  permit.     She  made  the 
traditional  Alabama  campaign  circuit,  speaking  to  people  and  dis- 
tributing her  cards  at  general  stores,  fish  fries,  and  "rallies" 
at  which  she  appeared  jointly  with  candidates  for  other  political 
offices.     Capitalizing  on  her  PTA  and  education  association  con- 
tacts, a  number  of  appearances  were  also  scheduled  before  various 
educational  groups.     In  addition  to  organizational  support  of 
this  type,  Mrs.  Whitley  had  access  to  the  services  of  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Mobile  County  Education  Association,  who 
provided  considerable  assistance  as  unofficial  campaign  manager 
and  "official"  chauffeur. 

Considering  her  late  entry  in  the  race,  Mrs.  Whitley  was 
able  to  mount  a  reasonably  respectable  media  campaign  to  compli- 
ment her  personal  electioneering  efforts.     She  purchased  radio 
time  on  two  district  broadcast  facilities  and  one-minute  "spot" 
announcements  on  two  Mobile  television  stations.     Her  political 
commercials  featured  slogans  such  as  "Your  children's  teachers 
have  endorsed  Mrs.  Whitley."    A  total  of  $410.25  was  invested  in 
television  advertisements  and  $292.00  in  radio  messages  during  the 
course  of  her  campaign  (Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Alabama,  1972a). 

The  largest  single  expenditure  item  in  the  Whitley  campaign 
was  for  newspaper  advertising.     She  allotted  $631.67  for  ads  in 
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the  two  Mobile  dailies,  a  Catholic  weekly,  and  the  Negro  news- 
paper in  Mobile  (Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama, 
1972a).     The  ads  attacked  her  opponent's  absenteeism  and  embodied 
a  none-too-subtle  appeal  to  any  anti -Wi 1  cox-County  sentiment  , 
among  the  electorate.     The  following  example  of  her  newspaper 
messages  appeared  in  the  May  5th  (1972)  edition  of  the  Mobile 
Press  Register: 

Let  Lucy  Whitley  represent  District  1  at  the 
State  Board  meetings.     The  incumbent  (from 
Wilcox  County)  according  to  official  minutes 
attended  only  5  out  of  the  last  12  meetings. 
Lucy  is  qualified  and  has  the  time  to  repre- 
sent us  at  all  meetings.     It's  time  all 
counties  in  District  1   be  given  representation 
on  this  board.     Lucy  will  give  this  represen- 
tation .(  p  .  1  6  ) 

Mrs.  Whitley's  other  campaign  efforts  and  expenditures 
were  relatively  modest.     Her  campaign  literature  was  limited 
to  personal  cards  for  handout  and  some  hand-made  posters. 
She  did  not  use  billboards  or  utilize  direct  mail  or  telephone 
techniques.     In  retrospect,  she  judged  newspapers  and  television 
to  be  the  most  effective  vehicles  for  reaching  a  mass  of  people 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  a  telephone  committee  would  have 
been  a  valuable  communications  device. 

The  campaign  activities  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Whitley  were  con- 
centrated in  a  one-month  period  immediately  preceding  the 
election.     On  numerous  occasions  during  her  conversations  with 
the  researcher,  the  candidate  made  reference  to  handicaps  im- 
posed by  her  last-minute  decision  to  seek  the  nomination.  She 
reported  that  her  late  start  prevented  her  from  getting  prime 
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time  on  television,  severely  restricted  the  number  of  voters  who 
could  be  contacted  personally,  and  precluded  any  comprehensive 
advanced  planning. 

While  Mrs.  Whitley  was  traversing  the  district  soliciting 
votes,  Dr.  Nettles  stayed  at  home,  ministered  to  his  patients, 
and  conducted  an  unobtrusive  campaign  reminiscent  of  the  "front- 
porch"  campaign  of  William  McKinley  in  1896.     He  approached  this 
campaign  on  the  premise  that  he  was  already  known  in  the  rural 
areas  where  he  expected  to  run  well,  and  that  he  would  simply 
"bore  people"  with  extensive  campaigning.     He  wrote  a  personal 
letter  to  every  member  of  each  county  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee, enclosing  a  flyer  highlighting  his  background.     He  also 
carried  out  a  similar  correspondence  effort  with  the  district 
members  of  the  medical  society,  presumably  to  activate  a  segment 
of  the  electorate  he  perceived  as  a  probable  source  of  support. 

Other  than  a  $47.31  disbursement  for  postage  and  printed 
leaflets,  his  only  major  campaign  expense  was  $148.16  for  news- 
paper advertisements  in  the  Mobile  dailies  and  a  weekly  in  Monroe 
County  (Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Alabama,  1972a). 
Nettles'  newspaper  ads  were  accurately  described  by  the  candidate 
as  resumes.     Rather  lengthy,  they  touched  upon  numerous  aspects 
of  his  personal  and  professional   background,  and  were  intended  to 
build  or  reinforce  an  image  of  the  candidate  as  an  independent 
country  doctor  and  successful  businessman. 

Dr.  Nettles  considered  timing  to  be  of  overriding  importance 
in  an  effective  election  campaign.     His  newspaper  ads  and  the  few 
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personal  appearances  he  made  were  scheduled  for  the  week 
immediately  preceding  election  day.     During  this  period,  he 
also  initiated  a  cha i n-1 etter- type  telephone  canvass  by  asking 
friends  in  each  section  of  the  district  to  vote  for  him  and 
suggesting  that  they  call  10  additional  voters  on  his  behalf. 
Dr.  Nettles  explained  that  he  tried  to  program  his  entire  cam- 
paign so  that  voter  interest  in  his  candidacy  would  peak  the  day 
before  election. 

To  the  extent  they  remembered  the  campaign  at  all,  the 
consensus  among  non-candidate  interviewees  was  that  it  was  a 
"quiet,"  "low-keyed"  contest.     Two  political  observers  used 
these  phrases  to  characterize  the  campaign  and  a  third  elaborated 
that  it  was  a  "clean"  political  campaign  with  no  "mud-slinging" 
and  no  "viable  racial  overtones." 

Two  probate  judges  reported  that  neither  candidate  did  a 
great  deal  of  campaigning  in  their  counties.     One  of  these 
officials  recalled  Mrs.  Whitley's  appeal  to  the  electorate  as 
being  change-oriented  and  anti -establ i shment  in  nature.     He  also 
related  that  there  was  not  much  "street  talk"  about  this  election 
nor  voter  interest  in  it. 

The  Issues 

With  one  possible  exception,  this  election  was  devoid  of 
issues  (as  defined  for  this  study  in  Chapter  I)  or  even  points 
of  controversy  between  the  two  candidates.     Mrs.  Whitley  did 
attack  Dr.  Nettles'  record  of  absenteeism  in  her  speeches  and 
newspaper  advertisements,  but  he  chose  to  ignore  rather  than 
answer  these  charges.     Otherwise,  Mrs.  Whitley's  campaign  adopted 
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the  positive  approach  of  stressing  her  own  record  of  service  to 
education  rather  than  criticizing  her  opponent.     In  conversations 
with  the  researcher,  she  emphasized  that  she  very  much  "wanted  to 
win  the  election  on  her  own  worth." 

For  this  and/or  other  reasons,  Mrs.  Whitely  generally  limited 
her  public  criticism  of  Dr.  Nettles  to  the  relatively  safe,  non- 
controversial  subject  of  his  sporadic  attendance  at  board  meetings. 
No  concerted  effort  was  made  to  question  either  the  previously- 
mentioned  property  transfer  or  Dr.  Nettles'  assistance  to  a  private 
school   in  his  home  community,  although  she  had  cited  both  as  rea- 
sons for  her  personal  opposition  to  his  candidacy.     Aside  from 
the  challenger's  desire  to  win  "on  her  own,"  her  reticence  on  the 
property- transfer  arrangement  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  its  existence  was  not  widely  publicized  in  the  district 
until  after  the  election. 

Despite  its  omission  from  the  campaign  rhetoric.  Dr.  Nettles' 
support  for  a  local  private  "academy"  was  an  ■issue  in  the  minds  of 
certain  segments  of  the  electorate.     Officials  of  both  the  state 
and  Mobile  County  educational  associations  reported  that  their 
hostility  to  his  candidacy  was  based  p>^incipally  upon  their  per- 
ception of  him  as  a  "private  school  man,"  overly  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  the  largely  segregated  private  section  of  Alabama  educa- 
tion and  insufficiently  responsive  to  the  needs  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

There  was  also  some  fairly  substantial   indirect  evidence 
that  the  black  voters  (or  at  least  the  black  leaders)  in  Dr. 
Nettles'  home  county  shared  a  similar  perception  of  the  incum- 
bent.    An  examination  of  the  returns  from  the  all-Negro  pre- 
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cincts  in  Wilcox  County  revealed  vote  totals  strongly  indicative 
of  black  "bloc"  voting.     Combining  the  returns  from  the  two 
all-black  residential  areas,  the  official  tally  was:  Whitley, 
290;  Nettles,  8  (Probate  Judge's  Office  of  Wilcox  County, 
Alabama,  1972).     In  an  interview,  the  county  probate  judge  noted 
this  phenomenon  and  attributed  it  to  Negro  opposition  to  Dr. 
Nettles'  "conservatism." 

The  Election  Outcome  and  Ascribed  Determinants 
The  balloting  produced  a  virtual   "dead  heat"  between  the 
two  candidates.     The  official  tabulation  of  returns  in  the 
Alabama  Secretary  of  State's  Office  showed  the  candidates  were 
separated  by  a  margin  of  95  votes  out  of  59,283  votes  cast. 
Dr.  Nettles'  winning  total  was  29,689;  Mrs.  Whitley's  losing 
vote  count  was  29  , 594,  { Of f i ce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Alabama,  1972b). 

There  were  no  major  surprises;  both  candidates  did  well  in 
their  "pockets"  of  presumed  strength.     Mrs.  Whitley  compiled  a 
2,700  vote  lead  in  Mobile  County  but  Dr.  Nettles  offset  this 
lead  with  approximately  the  same  total  plurality  in  two  counties 
(Clarke  and  Monroe)  contiguous  to  Wilcox. 

Mrs.  Whitley  seriously  considered  contesting  the  Nettles 
victory  and  forcing  a  recount.     In  an  interview  with  the  re- 
searcher, she  charged  "that  the  machinery  kept  me  from  winning," 
alleging  numerous  abuses  in  the  balloting  and  vote  count.  Among 
other  irregularities,  she  enumerated  vote  buying,  voting  the 
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dead,  and  "cheating"  in  the  paper  ballot  precincts  which  resulted 
in  the  underreporting  of  her  vote  totals.     However,  she  ulti- 
mately decided  against  filing  a  formal  election  challenge.  A 
number  of  considerations  prompted  this  decision,  including  the 
personal  expense  involved  in  defraying  the  cost  of  an  official 
recount. 

An  investigation  of  the  validity  of  her  allegations  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  the  election  was  beyond  the  purview  of 
this  study.     However,  in  the  course  of  the  research,  a  few  addi- 
tional items  came  to  light  which  provide  a  broader  perspective 
on  the  matter.     It  is  not  at  all  unusual   for  losing  candidates-- 
particularly  in  close  el ecti ons - - to  express  a  conviction  that 
rightful  victory  was  stolen  through  the  manipulations  of  "the 
machine."     "Post-election  charges  of  electoral  fraud--some 
subsequently  substantiated  and  some  subsequently  disproved-- 
have  been  a  characteristic  feature  of  American  politics  ever 
since  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic"  (Ranney  and  Kendall,  1956, 
p.  334).     Also,  a  recheck  of  the  Mobile  County  returns  requested 
by  Mrs.  Whitley  unearthed  a  54-vote  error  in  her  favor  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  official  vote  totals  on  file  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  Office. 

A  comparatively  small   number  of  reasons  were  advanced  by 
the  interviewees  to  account  for  the  election  outcome;  however, 
each  of  the  conditions  identified  as  contributing  factors  was 
generally  mentioned  by  more  than  one  respondent.     For  example, 
six  interviewees  felt  that  the  efforts  of  a  political  faction. 
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organization,  or  "machine"  were  instrumental   in  assuring  a 
Nettles  victory. 

Two  of  these  observations  were  merely  vague  references  to 
political  organizations;  one  observer  commented  that  "he  (Dr. 
Nettles)  had  a  stronger  political  machine  in  his  sector  of  the 
district  than  she  (Mrs.  Whitley)  had  in  hers."    The  Wallace 
organization  was  named  by  the  other  four  interviewees  in  question 
as  the  political  faction  partially  responsible  for  the  Nettles 
win.     The  Chairman  of  the  Mobile  County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  related  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  pro-Nettles  activities 
of  the  two  or  three  Wallace  coordinators  in  each  county  played  a 
crucial  role  in  the  election  outcome.     Two  of  the  observers  who 
reported  that  the  Wallace  organization  significantly  aided  the 
Nettles  cause  were  reputedly  influential  supporters  of  the 
Governor  who  had  been  prominent  in  his  previous  presidential 
campaigns . 

As  they  described  it,  "word  was  passed"  among  the  district's 
"Wallace  people"  that  the  Governor  favored  the  re-election  of  Dr. 
Nettles.     This  "word  of  mouth"  endorsement  was  not  necessarily 
initiated  by  the  Governor.     Wallace  himself  did  not  publicly 
intervene  in  the  race  and  the  researcher  was  unable  to  arrange 
an  interview  with  the  Governor  to  question  him  directly  on  the 
matter.     Two  experienced  political  observers  noted  that,  as 
Nettles  was  originally  a  Wallace  appointee  with  known  personal 
ties  to  the  Governor  and  had  his  own  contacts  within  the  Wallace 
faction,  the  candidate  himself  could  have  circulated  word  of  the 
"endorsement. " 
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No  political  neophyte,  Mrs.  Whitley  also  enjoyed  the 
sanction  and  support  of  an  ongoing  political  group.     In  view  of 
her  decade  of  membership  on  the  Mobile  County  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee,  that  body  broke  a  long-standing  tradition  of 
official  neutrality  in  the  primaries  and  adopted  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  candidacy  of  Mrs.  Whitley  over  Dr.  Nettles.  Had 
the  district  electorate  seen  fit  to  award  an  extra  hundred  or  so 
votes  to  Mrs.  Whitley,  the  area  political  observers  might  well 
have  cited  this  support  as  critical  to  the  election  outcome. 

A  second  factor  which  both  candidates  and  two  other  inter- 
viewees credited  with  influencing  the  election  outcome  was  the 
endorsement  Dr.  Nettles  received  from  the  Press-Regi  ster  news- 
papers in  Mobile.     The  Pres s - Reg i s ter  papers  were  the  only  dailies 
published  in  the  district,  and  candidates  fortunate  enough  to 
attract  their  endorsement  had  compiled  a  winning  record  in  past 
elections. 

The  reasons  for  the  Nettles  endorsement  were  never  satis- 
factorily established.     The  publication  in  question  could  have 
been  expected  to  favor  Mrs.  Whitley.     In  addition  to  being  the 
"hometown"  candidate,  she  had  twice  been  honored  by  the  Press- 
Regi  ster  papers  for  her  public  service  contributions.     In  an 
informal  conversation  with  the  researcher,  the  Press-Regi  ster 
editor  was  unable  to  recall   endorsing  either  candidate  in  this 
state-board  primary.     Mrs.  Whitley's  campaign  assistant  attributed 
the  endorsement  to  the  Press-Regi  ster ' s  reputed  tendency  to  back 
Governor  Wallace  and  those  associated  with  him.     Conversely,  an 
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observer  who  was  active  in  the  Wallace  organization  regarded  the 
Nettles  endorsement  as  a  gesture  to  appease  the  Wallace  supporters 
for  opposing  their  candidates  in  the  past. 

While  Dr.  Nettles  received  the  only  major  media  endorsement, 
Mrs.  Whitley  attracted  virtually  all  the  organizational  endorse- 
ments tendered  in  this  election.     In  addition  to  the  education 
associations'  wel 1 -publ icized  support,  her  candidacy  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  following  impressive  array  of  "interest"  groups: 
Alabama  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council;  Southwest  Alabama  Labor  Council 
(AFL-CIO);  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association  in 
Mobile;  the  Joint  Legislative  Council  of  Mobile  (an  association 
of  private  leaders);  a  local  university  women's  group;  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People; 
the  National   Democratic  Party  of  Alabama;  the  Alabama  Democratic 
Conference;  and  the  Non-partisan  Voters  League  of  Mobile  (the 
leadership  and  membership  of  the  latter  three  groups  is  pre- 
dominantly Negro). 

Except  for  the  education  organizations,  none  of  these  groups 
made  campaign  contributions  or  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign.    However,  the  endorsements  alone  apparently  had  consider- 
able impact  among  Mobile's  black  voters,  as  Mrs.  Whitley  polled 

appreciably  better  in  the  city's  Negro  and  racially  mixed  wards 
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than  in  the  "white  wards."      As  might  be  expected,  she  carried 
her  "hometown"  convincingly,  losing  only  six  of  the  city's  36 


The  characteri zations'  of  Mobile  wards  is  based  upon 
Voyles'    (1970)  classification  of  the  city's  electoral  units  on 
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wards  by  small  margins.     However,  the  pattern  of  her  varying 
pluralities  suggested  disparate  levels  of  support  from  the 
major  racial  groups  in  Mobile.     The  only  wards  she  carried  with 
a  majority  of  60%  or  larger  were  her  home  ward  (where  she  re- 
ceived exactly  60%  of  the  total  vote)  and  al'l  of  the  nine  black 
and  two  racially  mixed  wards  (with  majorities  ranging  from  65 
to  85%).     City-wide,  her  winning  percentage  in  the  combined  white 
wards  was  52%,  contrasted  with  a  75%  share  of  the  vote  in  the 
combined  black  and  racially  mixed  wards. 

Five  interviewees  thought  that  Dr.  Nettles--or  at  least 

his  name--was  generally  better  known  among  the  voting  public  and 
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believed  this  to  be  one  of  his  strongest  political  assets.  Dr. 
Nettles'  advantage  in  this  respect  was  based  upon  both  his  in- 
cumbency and  his  kinship  ties.     In  discussing  his  victory.  Dr. 
Nettles  commented  that  to  win,   "people  have  to  know  you--you  have 
to  have  exposure."    Membership  on  the  state  board  had  afforded 
him  such  exposure,  which  at  that  point  in  time  had  been  predom- 
inantly neutral -to-favorabl e  in  character.     Mrs.  Whitley  and  the 


racial  and  economic  criteria  in  his  extensive  study  of  Mobile 
voting  patterns  (pp.   39-46).     The  ward-by-ward  breakdown  of 
the  1972  election  returns  was  obtained  from  the  Mobile  County 
Probate  Court  (1972). 
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One  observer,  widely  acknowledged  as  both  a  regional  and 
state  political   influential,  cited  as  a  "political  fundamental" 
that  name  recognition  is  the  single  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  outcome  of  secondary  races  (referring  to  all 
electoral  contests  below  the  presidential,  federal,  senatorial, 
or  gubernatorial  levels). 
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publisher  of  a  county  weekly  in  the  district  also  made  specific 
reference  to  the  advantage  of  incumbency  and  the  uphill  battle 
faced  by  a  challenger. 

The  other  basis  for  the  voters'  allegedly  greater 
familiarity  with  Dr.  Nettles  and/or  his  name  was  the  extent  of 
his  kinship  ties  in  the  district.     Five  interviewees  (including 
the  winning  candidate)  mentioned  Dr.  Nettles'  family  in  connection 
with  his  victory.     The  Nettles  branch  of  the  family  was  quite 
large  and  the  family  name  conspicuous  throughout  the  northern 
portion  of  the  district.     Moreover,  Dr.  Nettles  reported  that-- 
primarily  through  his  wife's  family  ties--he  "had  identities  in 
Mobile  that  were  almost  equal  to  those  of  any  native  Mobilian." 
The  candidate  had  carefully  cultivated  and  maintained  these  ex- 
tensive kinship  connections  over  the  years  by  attending  family 
reunions  and  "dabbling"  in  genealogy. 

The  uncertain  dynamics  of  another  factor  related  to  the 
Nettles  family  and  name  recognition  illustrate  how  any  one 
election  can  be  influenced  by  circumstances  which  are  totally 
extraneous  in  any  logical  sense.     No  fewer  than  five  interviewees 
explained  that  the  outcome  of  this  state-board  race  was  affected 
by  a  Republican  primary  contest  involving  one  of  Dr.  Nettles' 
many  cousins.     In  the  1972  Alabama  Republican  primary,  Bert 
Nettles  of  Mobile  was  seeking  his  party's  nomination  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate.     Bert,  for  many  years  the  lone  Republican  in  the 
state  legislature  and  a  distant  cousin  of  the  state-board  candi- 
date, was  popular  in  the  Mobile  area  and  had  waged  an  active. 
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wen -publ icized  campaign  for  the  nomination.     One  Mobile-based 
political  observer  who  had  worked  in  both  the  Whitley  and  Bert 
Nettles  campaigns  believed  that  Bert's  strong  campaign--by 
establishing  the  Nettles  name  in  the  minds  of  the  voters--uni n- 
tentionally  helped  Dr.  Nettles.     This  respondent  elaborated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  many  voters  enter  the  voting  booth  with  little 
or  no  information  on  many  of  the  candidates.     Thus,  a  number  of 
citizens  who  participated  in  the  Democratic  primary  could  have 
noted  the  Nettles  name,  accorded  it  positive  recognition  as  a 
result  of  Bert's  campaign,  and  voted  for  Dr.  Nettles  on  that  basis. 

The  candidates  themselves  concurred  that  the  outcome  of 
their  election  was  influenced  by  Bert  Nettles'  presence  in  the 
Republican  primary,  but  held  widely  divergent  perceptions  of  how 
it  was  so  influenced.     Mrs.  Whitley  contended  that  Bert's  candi- 
dacy cost  her  votes  in  Mobile  by  attracting  many  of  her  oldest 
acquaintances  and  strongest  supporters  to  this  first  state-wide 
Republican  primary.     Dr.  Nettles,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  his  cousin's  candidacy  had  cut  into  his  plurality  in  some 
of  his  traditional  strongholds,  as  relatives  who  normally  supported 
him  decided  to  vote  for  Bert  in  the  Republican  primary  and  con- 
sequently were  unable  to  vote  for  him  as  a  Democrat. 

A  second  "irrational"  factor  in  electoral   behav i or- - the 
effect  of  the  order  of  ballot  listing--was  mentioned  in  passing 
by  one  of  the  interviewees.     Mrs.  Whitley  related  that  she  had 
learned  "how  you  are  listed  makes  a  difference"  and  that  the 
Alabama  practice  of  alphabetically  arranging  candidates  by  the 
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first  letter  of  their  last  names  relegated  her  to  second  position 
on  the  ballot.  She  accepted  the  prevailing  political  dictuiii'that 
it  is  to  a  candidate's  advantage  to  be  listed  first,  and  believed 
that  this  chance  factor  had  also  worked  against  her. 

In  an  interview  with  the  researcher.  Dr.  Nettles  introduced 
yet  another  factor  which  he  considered  to  be  of  critical  relevance 
to  the  election  outcome.     Repeatedly  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  an  "independent"  image,  he  commented  that  "in  Alabama  politics, 
it  is  tantamount  to  defeat  to  get  the  reputation  of  being  a  tool 
for  some  group  and  not  having  the  courage  of  your  convictions." 
He  postulated  that  his  opponent  had  permitted  herself  to  become 
too  closely  aligned  with  the  Alabama  Education  Association  in  the 
minds  of  the  voters.     It  was  his  view  that  Mrs.  Whitley's  radio 
and  television  commercials  had  convinced  much  of  the  electorate 
that  "she  was  a  tool  of  the  politically-oriented  AEA"  by  stress- 
ing the  endorsement  of  the  teacher  groups.     In  his  estimation, 
this  approach  helped  win  the  election  for  him  by  alienating  voters 
directly  and  by  enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  h i s  • " i ndependent- 
country-doctor "  appeal . 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  PRIMARIES   IN  PERSPECTIVE 

In  this  chapter,  the  findings  on  the  1974  and  1972  state- 
board  primaries  are  analyzed  in  light  of  the  following  four 
research  questions: 

1.  What  factors  prompted  the  individuals  involved  to 
become  candidates  for  nomination? 

2.  What  were  the  campaign  methods  employed  by  the  various 
candidates  in  pursuing  nomination? 

3.  What  were  the  major  issues  and  other  discernible  factors 
which  influenced  the  election  outcomes? 

4.  To  what  extent  are  the  findings  consistent  with  the 
six  specific  propositions  derived  from  the  review  of  r£-5;earch 
(see  Chapter  II)  and  other  pertinent  results  of  related  research? 

Candidate  Motivation 
The  findings  present  a  relatively  clear  picture  of  candidate 
motivation.     The  two  winning  candidates  were  sel f -sel ected  and, 
according  to  both  sel f -di scl osures  and  the  opinions  of  key  ob- 
servers, sought  nomination  primarily  out  of  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  "do  some  good  for  the  people  of  the  state."    Although  not 
necessarily  less  altruistic,  the  losing  candidates  were  essentially 
"recruited"  candidates,  convinced  by  the  political   leadership  of 
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the  Alabama  Education  Association  that  they  should  make  the 
race.     None  of  the  candidates  alluded  to  any  concern  over 
specific  educational   issues  as  a  motivating  factor. 

All  four  aspirants  were  perceived  as  individuals  who  would 
enjoy  the  public  limelight  and  political  luster  of  state  office, 
and  this  was  considered  by  observers  to  constitute  a  secondary 
reason  for  their  candidacies.     However,  no  candidate  or  non- 
candidate  interviewee  viewed  state-board  membership  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  higher  public  office;  on  the  contrary,  the  political 
status  of  the  position  was  generally  rated  as  low  among  journalists 
and  political   i nf 1 uenti al s .     This  attitude  is  probably  partially 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  there  were  no  reported  overtures 
from  factions  or  persons  within  the  Democratic  Party  which  in  any 
way  influenced  the  candidacy  decisions  of  any  of  the  four  con- 
testants. 

These  findings  regarding  candidate  motivation  are  wholly 
consistent  with  the  second  proposition  identified  in  Chapter  II: 
namely,  that  the  winning  candidate  will  be  motivated  to  run  for 
the  state  board  primarily  out  of  a  sense  of  civic  duty.     The  one 
notable  "new"  finding  was  the  very  active  role  played  by  the 
state  education  association  in  influencing  both  losing  candidates 
to  seek  nomination.     The  reason  for  the  uniqueness  of  this  research 
result  could  be  some  idiosyncrasy  of  Alabama  politics;  however, 
a  seemingly  more  plausible  hypothesis  is  that  it  may  reflect  a 
level  of  political  activism  and  sophistication  among  educational 
"interest  groups"  which  has. become  more  prevalent  since  the  earlier 
studies  on  state-board  selection  methods  were  completed. 
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Campaign  Methods 

Other  than  individual   (and  often  informal)  contacts  with 
friends  and  supporters,  newspaper  advertising  was  the  only 
campaign  technique  employed  by  all  four  candidates.     Three  of 
the  candidates  also  made  rather  extensive  personal  appearances, 
addressing  civic  clubs  and  soliciting  votes  at  shopping  centers, 
fish  fries,  and  other  public  gatherings.     The  one  incumbent 
candidate  disdained  this  approach  in  favor  of  personal  contacts 
with  Democratic  Party  officials  and  area  members  of  his  pro- 
fessional organization. 

The  two  losing  candidates  capitalized  on  their  Alabama 
Education  Association  (AEA)  support  and  made  frequent  appearances 
before  AEA  locals  and  other  educational  groups.     Glen  Reynolds 
also  had  at  least  one  AEA  campaign  coordinator  working  for  him 
in  every  county  in  the  district,  sponsoring  coffee  klatches  and 
making  speeches  on  his  behalf. 

The  two  winning  candidates  mounted  relatively  modest  direct- 
mail  efforts  in  support  of  their  candidacies.     One  winning  and 
one  losing  candidate  utilized  radio  and  television  "spot" 
announcements  to  publicize  themselves  and  their  campaign  messages. 

Neither  of  the  state-board  selection  studies  reported  in 
Chapter  II  isolated  primary-election  campaign  methods  for  inves- 
tigation.    The  above  findings  are  generally  consistent  with 
parallel  research  results  on  the  campaign  methods  which  character- 
ize state-board  general  elections,  congressional  primaries,  and 
local  school  board  elections  (Gould,  1954).     Deviations  are  in  the 
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direction  which  might  be  expected  due  to  differences  in  the  size 
of  constituencies,  importance  of  the  elections,  media  outlets  in 
the  electoral  districts,  and  other  politically  significant 
variables. 

The  Role  of  Issues  and  Race  in  the  Subject  Elections 

The  data  collected  in  the  Alabama  case  studies  were  almost 
totally  consistent  with  the  substantial  body  of  research  findings 
indicating  that  issues  are  typically  inconsequential   in  state- 
board  general  elections  and  primary  elections  of  any  type.  Both 
contests  were  virtually  issue  free:  no  policy  differences  were 
ever  mentioned  by  any  of  the  candidates  or  district  newspapers. 

In  the  Nettl es-Whi tl ey  1972  primary,  reports  from  education 
association  leaders  and  selected  voting  statistics  from  black 
precincts  indicated  that  limited  segments  of  the  electorate  did 
ascribe  contrasting  policy  positions  to  the  two  candidates  with 
respect  to  the  related  matters  of  private  schools  and  segregation. 
Isolated  issues  such  as  these  which  were  never  articulated  by  the 
candidates  or  area  journalists  probably  existed  in  both  elections, 
but  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  evidence  was  clearly  in 
accord  with  the  expectation  expressed  in  Proposition  Three, 
Chapter  II  (i.e.,  that  issues  will  be  perceived  as  playing  a  minor 
role  in  the  campaigns  and  election  outcomes). 

Although  the  one  "mini-issue"  identified  above  had  obvious 
racial  overtones  and  Negro-oriented  organizations  did  make  en- 
dorsements in  each  primary,  the  findings  generally  were  incon- 
sistent withthe  strongly  supported  prediction  that  "race  will 
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be  perceived  as  playing  a  critical  role  in  determining  the  out- 
comes of  the  subject  Alabama  elections"  (Proposition  Five, 
Chapter  II).     There  were  no  reported  campaign  incidents  or 
"whisper  campaigns"  with  racial   implications  and  none  of  the 
interviewees  mentioned  race-related  factors  as  affecting  the 
outcome  of  either  election.     In  fact,  one  of  the  most  politically 
prominent  and  knowledgeable  blacks  in  Mobile  commented  on  the 
absence  of  racial  controversy  in  the  1972  Nettl es-Whi tl ey  election. 

Although  race  apparently  played  no  overt  or  substantive 
role  in  the  campaigns  or  election  outcomes,  the  collected  data 
did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  "institutional"  racism 
influenced  the  total   selection  process  in  more  subtle  ways. 
For  example,  Negroes  and  other  ethnic  minorities  may  have  been 
discouraged  from  filing  for  nomination  in  the  belief  that  a 
majority  of  Democrats  in  their  state-board  district  would  not 
vote  for  them  under  any  circumstances.     The  existence  of  this 
type  of  racism  and  its  effects  on  elections  if  it  did  exist 
would  be  difficult  to  establish  empirically. 

Demographic  Profile  of  the  Winning  Candidates 
In  addition  to  manifesting  Caucasian  racial  attributes,  the 
winning  candidates  were  expected  to  be  well  educated  Protestant 
males  in  their  fifties,  residents  of  small  towns  or  suburbs 
and  engaged  in  professional   pursuits.     It  was  also  anticipated 
that  they  would  present  a  background  of  extensive  involvement  in 
civic  activities,  including  membership  on  local   boards  of  educa- 
tion (Proposition  One,  Chapter  II). 
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The  characteristics  of  both  winning  candidates  closely 
matched  this  projected  profile.     Dr.  Nettles'   pattern  of  prior 
civic  activities  was  the  only  slight  departure  from  the  "norm;" 
possibly  due  to  the  demands  of  his  medical  practice,  his  range 
of  organizational  affiliations  was  rather  narrow,  and  he  had 
never  served  on  a  local  school  board. 

In  the  course  of  the  interviews,  only  two  personal 
characteristics  of  the  candidates--educati onal  accomplishment 
and  occupational  status  as  a  "professional "--were  recognized  as 
relevant  to  the  outcome  of  either  election.     With  reference  to 
the  1974  race,  a  number  of  political  observers  remarked  that 
Carmichael's  superior  education  and  higher  occupational  status 
made  him  more  acceptable  to  the  voters  than  his  opponent.  In 
the  Nettl es-Whi tl ey  contest,  none  of  the  aforementioned  candidate 
characteristics  was  deemed  of  sufficient  political  significance 
to  warrant  comment.     In  Alabama  there  was  a  long  tradition  of 
electing  women  to  state  offices  below  the  gubernatorial  level, 
so  it  was  unlikely  that  Mrs.  Whitley's  gender  was  detrimental  to 
her  election  effort. 

Ascribed  Effects  of  Incumbency  and  Media 
on  the  Election  Outcomes 

Consistent  with  conventional   political  wisdom  and  the 
research-based  Proposition  Four  (Chapter  II),  incumbency  was 
indeed  recognized  as  advantageous  in  the  primary  which  involved 
an  incumbent  candidate.     However,  the  effect  of  television  adver- 
tising on  a  candidate's  success  at  the  polls  was  more  proble- 
matical.    Two  candidates  utilized  television  commercials  in  their 
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campaigns;  one  { Carmi chael )  won  the  1974  election  and  the  other 
(Whitley)  lost  the  1972  election. 

In  the  opinion  of  his  opponent,  Carmichael's  victory  was 
largely  attributable  to  television  advertising.     In  the  opinion 
of  her  opponent,  Mrs.  Whitley's  television  campaign  contributed 
to  her  defeat.     Regardless  of  how  their  television  messages 
affected  the  electorate,  all  the  evidence  collected  relative  to 
media  usage  corroborated  the  contention  in  Proposition  Six 
(Chapter  II)  that  "the  television  promotional  efforts  on  behalf 
of  a  state-board  candidate  will  be  perceived  as  influencing  his 
or  her  performance  in  the  primary." 

Like  television  advertising,  the  influence  of  newspaper 
endorsements  on  the  election  outcomes  was  somewhat  uncertain. 
In  each  primary,  the  winning  candidate  was  endorsed  by  the 
leading  (and,  in  one  case,  also  the  only)  daily  newspaper  in  the 
district.     However,  relevant  interviewee  opinion  ascribed  sharp- 
ly contrasting  causative  roles  to  these  two  endorsements.  In 
the  Nettl es-Whi tl ey  election,  both  candidates  thought  the  endorse- 
ment had  some  direct  and  positive  impact  on  voter  choice,  while 
those  who  commented  on  the  newspaper  endorsement  in  the  Carmichael- 
Reynolds  contest  felt  that  its  effect  on  voter  preference  was 
neutral  to  negative. 

Other  Ascribed  Influences  on  the  Election  Outcomes 
Even  though  the  subject  elections  were  non-local  contests 
in  congressional -sized  districts,  the  family  backgrounds  of  both 
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winning  candidates  were  frequently  mentioned  as  a  factor 
influencing  voter  choice.     The  families  of  each  winning  nominee 
had  a  long  and  continuing  tradition  of  political  activity. 

The  Carmichael   political  history  was  particularly  illus- 
trious; Charles  Carmichael  was  a  lineal  descendent  of  an  Alabama 
congressman  and  a  county  probate  judge.     Although  Dr.  Nettles' 
political  heritage  was  not  quite  as  impressive,  he  had  acquired 
and  carefully  maintained  an  exceptionally  extensive  network  of 
kinship  ties.     In  fact,  a  comparative  analysis  of  pertinent 
collected  data  suggests  that  "family"  probably  played  a  more 
important  part  in  his  victory  than  in  Carmi chael ' s .     Both  losing 
candidates  had  considerable  personal  political  experience,  but 
neither  had  politically  active  predecessors  to  bequeath  them 
political  contacts  or  name  recognition  among  area  voters. 

In  the  Nettl es-Whitl ey  contest,  party  factionalism  also 
played  a  prominent  role  as  an  ascribed  determinant  of  the  election 
outcome.     Elements  of  Governor  Wallace's  personal  organization 
were  reportedly  active  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Nettles,  while  the  Mobile 
County  Democratic  Executive  Committee  openly  supported  Mrs. 
Whitley.     The  Wallace  faction  was  seen  as  the  stronger  political 
force  in  this  election  and  was  repeatedly  cited  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Nettles  victory. 

The  other  state-board  primary  was  apparently  contested  with- 
out recourse  to  party  factions.     There  were  no  allegations  of 
"machine  politics"  in  the  commentary  on  this  election.  No 
allusions  were  made  to  possible  intervention  in  the  race  by  the 
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Governor  or  his  agents.     Nor  was  there  any  mention  of  factional 
party  support  for  either  candidate  except  in  the  very  restricted 
sense  that  the  alleged  pro-Carmi chael  efforts  by  attorneys  and 
his  predecessor  on  the  state  board  could  be  construed  as 
"factional  politics."    To  the  ambiguous  extent  that  campaign 
organizations  existed  at  all   in  this  election,  they  tended  to  be 
personal  rather  than  ongoing  political  organizations. 

Another  factor  identified  by  interviewees  as  an  important 
variable  in  both  primaries  was  the  order  of  ballot  listing. 
In  the  subject  elections,  the  candidates'  names  were  placed  on 
the  ballots  in  alphabetical  order.     First,  or  top,  ballot  posi- 
tion was  believed  to  be  partially  responsible  for  the  success  of 
each  of  the  two  winning  nominees.^ 


Among  practicing  politicians,  it  is  widely  accepted  that 
the  candidate  whose  name  first  catches  the  voter's  attention 
enjoys  a  distinct  advantage.     This  political  cannard  has  been 
corroborated  in  at  least  one  research  report;  a  Michigan  study 
found  a  strong  positional  effect  on  voter  choice  in  elections 
which  receive  little  publicity  (Bain  &  Hecock,  1957). 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY,   COMMENTARY,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Summary 

The  ever-expanding  participation  of  general  governmental 
bodies  in  educational  operations  has  forced  educators  to  be- 
latedly acknowledge  and  examine  the  relation  of  politics  and 
education.     However,  the  research  data  needed  to  provide 
educators  with  reliable  and  practicable  insights  into  the 
dynamics  of  politics  and  education  are  rarely  available.  This 
study  was  done  to  collect  and  compile  a  comprehensive  body  of 
such  data  pertinent  to  the  political   selection  of  two  nominees 
for  state-level  positions  of  educational  leadership.     The  follow- 
ing four  questions  served  as  the  foundation  and  framework  for 
the  research: 

1.  What  factors  prompted  the  individuals  involved  to 
become  candidates  for  election  to  the  positions? 

2.  What  campaign  methods  were  employed  by  the  candidates? 

3.  What  were  the  major  issues  and  other  discernible  factors 
which  influenced  the  outcomes  of  the  two  elections  selected  for 
case  study? 

4.  To  what  extent  were  the  findings  consistent  with  propo- 
sitions derived  from  the  results  of  previous  related  research? 
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The  field  study  portion  of  the  research  was  confined  to 
two  contested  primary  elections  in  Alabama.     Primary  elections 
were  selected  for  study  rather  than  general  elections  due  to 
Democratic  Party  dominance  in  Alabama  state  and  local  politics. 
In  a  one-party  area,  the  primary  in  reality  fulfills  the  function 
of  election  as  well  as  that  of  nomination. 

The  study  design  utilized  a  combination  of  historical  and 
retrospective  survey  techniques  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
sources  of  invalidity  normally  associated  with  the  case-study 
approach.     Based  on  the  results  of  prior  related  research,  a 
candidate  interview  guide  was  developed  and  a  set  of  research 
expectations  formulated.     Next,  written  records  pertinent  to  each 
election  were  located  and  reviewed  to  establish  the  legal,  poli- 
tical, and  demographic  context  of  the  subject  elections.  These 
data  discoveries  also  suggested  some  modifications  in  the  inter- 
view instrument,  which  was  further  refined  in  response  to  feedback 
from  a  pilot  interview.     The  final  phase  of  data  gathering  was 
accomplished  by  interviewing  the  candidates  and  others  considered 
knowledgeable  about  the  subject  elections.     It  was  assumed  that 
the  interviewees  had  the  ability  to  identify  the  major  political 
variables  attendant  to  each  election,  and  were  willing  to  reveal 
such  insights. 

Interview  data  indicated  that  the  candidacies  were  motivated 
principally  by  a  generalized  sense  of  civic  obligation,  and 
secondarily  by  a  desire  for  public  notice  and  prestige.     None  of 
the  candidacies  was  inspired  by  concerns  over  specific  educational 
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issues.     Base  motives,  such  as  political  or  financial  aggrandize- 
ment, were  rarely  attributed  to  any  of  the  candidates.     Two  of  the 
four  candidates  entered  the  race  after  they  had  been  encouraged  to 
do  so  and  promised  support  by  political-action  affiliates  of  the 
state  education  association. 

The  candidates  tended  to  adopt  similar  campaign  methods, 
relying  primarily  on  newspaper  advertising  and  personal  contact 
electioneering.     Two  candidates  used  radio  and  television  "spot" 
announcements  and  modest  direct  mail  promotions  appeared  in  two 
campaigns. 

There  were  no  publicized  and  few  perceived  policy  differences 
between  the  candidates  in  either  election.     Voter  recognition  of 
the  candidate's  name  appeared  to  be  the  single  factor  most  criti- 
cal to  electoral  success.     Both  winning  candidates  were  perceived 
as  enjoying  a  definite  advantage  in  this  respect:     one  due  to 
politically  prominent  ancestors  and  television  advertising;  the 
other  as  a  result  of  incumbency  and  a  well   known  family  name. 
A  number  of  additional  factors  were  seen  as  significant  to  the 
outcome  of  one  election  but  of  negligible  importance  in  the  other. 
These  included  party  factionalism,  newspaper  endorsements,  and 
"objective"  assessments  of  individual   candidate  qualifications. 
An  "irrational"  factor  which  reportedly  had  some  effect  on  electoral 
behavior  in  both  contests  was  the  order  in  which  the  candidates' 
names  were  listed  on  the  ballot.     Race  failed  to  play  a  major  role 
in  either  subject  election. 
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With  one  exception,  all  findings  were  in  close  congruence 
with  the  six  specific  propositions  derived  from  the  review  of 
research.     The  one  notable  discrepancy  was  that,  contrary  to 
the  results  of  a  number  of  prior  studies  examining  Southern 
politics  and  elections,  racial  considerations  were  seldom 
identified  as  crucial   in  determining  voting  decisions. 

Commentary 

Prior  scholarly  treatments  of  state  boards  of  education 
have  invariably  included  commentary  on  the  relative  merits  of 
elective  versus  appointive  structures.     This  approach  will  be 
perpetuated  here.     The  author  appreciated  that  there  are  numerous 
possibilities  for  "mixed"  models,  with  varying  combinations  of 
elective,  appointive,  and  ex  officio  members.     However,  an 
examination  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  "hybrids"  would  be  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  review;  hence,  only  the  two  "pure" 
models  are  considered. 

Earlier  educational -admi ni stration  textbooks  in  which  the 
issue  was  examined  made  reference  to  an  "appropriate"  method  of 
selecting  board  members   (e.g.,  Cubberley,  1929,  p.   684).  Each 
approach  had  its  advocates,  but  the  analyses  were  normative- 
prescriptive  in  nature  and  totally  devoid  of  empirical  evidence. 
More  recent  studies  of  state  board  systems  produced  some  research 
data  relevant  to  the  matter  (Sroufe,  1970;  Bridges  &  Hallinan, 
1972),  but  contemporary  writers  have  displayed  a  reluctance  to 
declare  a  preference  for  either  traditional  recruitment  process. 
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The  consensus  of  academic  opinion  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  appeared  to  be  that  the  method  of  selection  is  inconse- 
quential.    Some  authors  have  chosen  to  emphasize  the  positive 
aspects  of  "no  difference,"  noting  that  "apparently  able  board 
members  can  be  secured  either  by  appointment  by  the  governor  or 
by  popular  election"  (Campbell,  Cunningham,  Nystrand,  &  Usdan, 
1975,  p.  70).^    Other  observers,  including  those  who  had  investi- 
gated the  topic  most  thoroughly,  have  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  both  approaches  (Sroufe,  1970;  Bridges  &  Hallinan,  1972). 
However,  none  of  the  critics  have  recommended  alternative  models. 

This  professional  position  of  no  preference  may  well  be  a 
consequence  of  the  seeming  futility  of  empirically  assessing  the 
quality  of  leadership  provided  by  a  state  board  of  education. 
Educational  productivity  has  presented  vexing  measurement  problems 
in  itself.     Yet,  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  state 
board  requires  this  determination  plus  an  assessment  of  the  asso- 
ciation between  board  output  (policy)  and  state-wide  educational 
productivity.     Even  a  critical  comparison  of  policies  adopted  by 
different  boards  would  necessitate  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
political  environment  within  which  each  board  functions. 

Faced  with  the  frustrations  inherent  in  empirically  relating 
state-board  selection  methods  to  state-board  policy  outcomes. 


Students  of  state  boards  responsible  for  higher  education 
reached  similar  conclusions:     "There  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
one  method  of  selecting  members  proves  to  be  superior  to 
others  .   .   ."     (Martorana  &  Hollis,  1960,  p.  50). 
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prospective  researchers  have  apparently  exercised  discretion  and 
ignored  this  area  of  inquiry.     The  only  notable  exception  was 
Sroufe's  1970  dissertation  reviewed  in  Chapter  II.     In  addition 
to  collecting  information  on  the  campaign  techniques  and  bio- 
graphical characteristics  of  state-board  members,  Sroufe  attempted 
to  indirectly  assess  state-board  performance  by  employing  self-role 
expectations  of  board  members  as  a  surrogate  for  actual  policy 
outcomes.     Although  the  premise  underlying  this  research  strategy 
is  open  to  question,  the  variations  in  self-role  expectations 
which  he  identified  are  of  interest.     Among  the  differences  asso- 
ciated with  the  opposing  recruitment  models  were  the  following: 

Elected  members  seem  somewhat  more  likely  to 
devote  attention  to  maximum  education  stan- 
dards rather  than  minimum  standards;  elected 
board  members  are  more  likely  to  be  aware  of 
pending  legislation;  and  more  vigorous  in 
belief  that  they  should  inform  the  governor 
about  educational  needs.     (p.  158) 

Based  on  these  findings,  elected  board  members  could  be 
characterized  as  more  activist  than  appointed  members  in  attempt- 
ing to  meet  perceived  educational  needs. 

Also,  if  one  is  willing  to  accept  that  level  of  education 
and  previous  experience  as  a  local  board  member  are  desirable 
qualifications  for  state-board  members,  Sroufe's  descriptive  data 
on  the  personal /demographic  characteristics  of  board  members  tend 
to  support  an  elective  recruitment  model.     One  of  the  few  statis- 
tically significant  biographical  differences  between  groups  was 
that  elected  board  members  are  more  likely  to  have  served  on  local 
boards  of  education  than  are  appointed  members.     Another  difference 
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though  not  statistically  significant,  was  certainly  not  in  the 
direction  critics  of  elected  boards  would  surmise,     Sroufe  found 
that  22%  of  the  elected  board  members  held  degrees  beyond  the 
masters,  "contrasted  with  17%  of  the  appointed  board  members" 
(p.  56).     Thus,  based  on  Sroufe's  demographic  data,  a  case  could 
be  made  that,  as  a  group,  the  elected  board  members  seemed  to  be 
better  prepared  as  state  level  educational  policy  makers.^ 

Many  of  the  most  persistent  criticisms  of  the  elective  model 
relate  to  "the  dangers  inherent  in  the  involvement  of  partisan 

politics  in  elections"   (Nyquist,  1968,  p.  155).     Even  if  this 
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debatable  perspective  on  partisan  politics  is  accepted,  the 
relevant  data  again  seem  to  support  an  elective  approach.  The 
actual  direct  involvement  of  political   parties  in  the  recruitment 
and  election  of  state-board  members  has  been  found  to  be  minimal. 
As  cited  in  Chapter  II,  Bridges  and  Hallinan  discovered  in  their 
1972  study  that  "the  political   parties  were  not  active  in  gener- 
ating and  screening  candidates  for  the  state  board;  the  parties 
simply  legitimated  the  nominations  of  those  individuals  who  became 
candidates  either  on  their  own  initiative  or  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  friends"   (p.  280). 


Although  no  comparison  with  appointive  members  was  involved, 
this  author  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  educational,  poli- 
tical, and  experiential   backgrounds  of  those  Alabama  State  Board 
members  interviewed  who  were  products  of  the  elective  system. 
8^ 

For  a  cogent  theoretical  presentation  of  an  opposing  view- 
point, see  "Politics  in  the  Schools:     A  Case  for  Partisan  Board 
Elections"   (McCaffrey,  1971).     Unfortunately,  no  empirical  data 
were  discovered  or  generated  which  would  permit  even  tentative 
judgments  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  partisan  and  non- 
partisan state-board  elections. 
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Somewhat  more  surprisingly,  party  behavior  in  the  general 
elections  showed  the  same  relative  indifference  towards  state- 
board  occupancy. 

Partisan  board  members  generally  reported  that 
the  party  did  not  participate  in  their  cam- 
paigns.    When  party  involvement  occurred,  it 
was  limited.     In  one  instance,  the  party 
merely  listed  the  board  member's  name  on  the 
party  literature.     In  another  case,  the  party 
granted  its  nominee  $800  to  conduct  his  cam- 
paign.  .   .   (Bridges  &  Hallinan,  1972,  p.  280). 

On  the  other  hand,  Sroufe's  (1970)  findings  revealed  that 
partisan  political  considerations  are  far  from  foreign  to  the 
gubernatorial  appointment  process.     Nearly  half  of  the  board  mem- 
bers surveyed  considered  legislators  and  party  officials  outside 
the  legislature  to  be  most  influential   in  nominating  candidates 
for  appointment  to  the  state  board  of  education  (p.  93).  Hence, 
based  on  the  limited  empirical  evidence  presented  in  the  two 
available  studies  of  state-board  selection  methods,  appointive 
procedures  appear  to  be  more  political   in  the  partisan  sense  than 
party-ballot  elections. 

Although  the  scattered  items  of  research  data  presented 
above  do  discredit  some  of  the  traditional  arguments  against  the 
selection  of  state-board  members  through  the  electoral  process, 
no  claim  is  made  that  such  evidence  convincingly  proves  the  case 
for  an  elective  board.     Despite  the  differences  he  discovered 
which  seemed  to  favor  an  elective  approach,  Sroufe's  (1970) 
final  conclusion  was  that  "selection  procedures  have  no  bearing 
on  observable  characteristics  or  with  regard  to  self-role  expecta- 
tions of  board  members"   (p.  164). 


■  I  .  ■ 
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Hov/cver,  the  question  of  how  best  to  select  members  for 
a  state  board  of  education  is  not  one  which  lends  itself  to  a 
p./rcly  empirical  resolution.     In  this  instance,  previous  research 
shov/ing  no  practical  differences  between  elected  and  appointed 
board  members  is  indeed  significant  in  choosing  between  the 
contrasting  selection  models.     For,  the  choice  of  an  appropriate 
recruitment  approach  for  state  boards  of  education  and  other 
state  level  governance  boards  in  education  is  not  a  value-free 
decision  made  in  a  political  vacuum.     In  a  democracy,  a  pre- 
sumption exists  that  public  policy  should  be  shaped  by  elected 
rather  than  appointive  leaders.     This  presumption  can  and  should, 
on  occasion,  be  overcome  by  empirical  evidence  that  alternate 
methods  of  leadership  selection  are  in  some  way  superior.  Clearly, 
such  evidence  does  not  now  exist  with  respect  to  state  boards  of 
education. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 
The  charge  that  an  elective  process  enables  "special 
interest"  groups  to  dominate  the  selection  of  state-board  members 
could  not  be  adequately  answered  from  the  survey  data  available 
in  previous  research.     Also,  the  data  collected  in  the  Alabama 
case  studies  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pol itical -action  unit 
of  the  state  education  association  was  prominent  in  cultivating 
candidacies  and  promoting  candidates  for  the  state  board.  This 
conclusion  and  the  importance  of  the  question  of  political  domina- 
tion by  educational   "intei^est  groups"  suggest  the  need  for  ex- 
tensive research  into  this  facet  of  polit^lcs  and  education.  The 
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role  of  state  education  associations  and  similar  organizations  in 
state  level  electoral  politics  should  be  examined  and  their 
impact  on  state  elections  assessed.     A  variety  of  research  de- 
signs, including  both  survey  and  case  study  approaches,  should 
be  employed.     The  scope  of  such  research  should  be  as  broad  as 
possible,  as  the  recruitment  and  campaign  activities  of  these 
organizations  in  different  state  level  elections  appear  to  be 
rel ated . 

Descriptive  data  reflecting  public  attitudes  on  the 
question  of  how  best  to  fill  state  level  leadership  positions 
in  education  is  also  badly  needed  to  permit  more  informed  de- 
cisions regarding  state  level  governance  structures.  Collecting 
such  information  would  likely  necessitate  a  polling  approach. 
Unsolicited  expressions  of  opinion  from  political   influentials  in 
the  Alabama  case  studies  consistently  indicated  a  preference  for 
the  existing  elective  state-board  system  over  the  appointive 
structure  it  had  recently  supplanted.     The  basic  rationale  under- 
lying these  judgments  was  that  direct  accountability  to  the 
electorate  promoted  public  confidence  in  education.     Further  re- 
search could  determine  the  prevalence  or  uniqueness  of  such 
attitudes.     To  borrow  a  phrase  recorded  in  the  interviewing,  are 
state  boards  of  education  and  similar  state  level  governance 
bodies  perceived  by  the  public  as  "too  important  not  to  be 
el ected?" 
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APPENDIX  A 

LISTING  OF  INTERVIEWEES  BY  POSITION  TITLE 

1.  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  State  of  Alabama 

2.  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  State 
of  Alabama 

3.  Secretary  of  State,  State  of  Alabama,  1974  Incumbent 

4.  Secretary  of  State,  State  of  Alabama,  1975  Incumbent 

5.  Director,  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  State 
of  Alabama 

6.  Coordinator  of  Political  Activities,  Alabama  Education 
Association 

7.  Pres i dent- El ect ,  Alabama  Education  Association  (also  served 
as  AEA  campaign  coordinator  for  the  organization's  endorsed 
state-board  candidate  in  the  Eighth  District  Election) 

8.  Board  Member,  4th  District,  Alabama  State  Board  of 
Educati  on 

9.  Editor,  Huntsville  Times,  Huntsville,  Alabama 

10.  News  Editor,  Huntsville  Times,  Huntsville,  Alabama 

11.  Chairman  of  the  County  Commission,  Madison  County,  Alabama 

12.  Editor,  Decatur  Daily,  Decatur,  Alabama 

13.  Assistant  Editor,  Decatur  Daily,  Decatur,  Alabama 

14.  Official  of  Nonpartisan  Voters  League,  Tuscumbia,  Alabama 

15.  Candidate  for  1974  State-Board  Nomination  in  Eighth 
District,  Tuscumbia,  Alabama 

16.  Candidate  for  1974  State-Board  Nomination  in  Eighth 
District,  Colbert  Heights,  Alabama 

17.  Probate  Judge,  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama 

18.  Editor,  Mobile  Press-Register,  Mobile,  Alabama 
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19.  Chairman,  Mobile  County  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 
Mobile,  Alabama 

20.  Official  of  Nonpartisan  Voters  League  (also  a  member  of 
the  Mobile  County  Democratic  Executive  Committee) 

21.  Candidate  for  1972  State-Board  Nomination  in  First 
District,  Mobile,  Alabama 

22.  Vice-President,  Mobile  County  School  Board  (also  actively 
affiliated  with  the  Wallace  organization) 

23.  Executive  Secretary,  Mobile  County  Education  Association 
(also  served  as  MCEA  campaign  coordinator  for  the 
organization's  endorsed  candidate  in  the  First  District 
el ecti  on ) 

24.  Regional/State  Political   Influential   (also  actively 
affiliated  with  the  Wallace  organization) 

25.  Editor,  The  Monroe  Journal  ,  Monroeville,  Alabama 

26.  Publisher,  The  Monroe  Journal  ,  Monroeville,  Alabama 

27.  Retired  President  of  Local  Community  College,  Monroeville, 
Alabama 

28.  Relative  of  Incumbent  Candidate  in  First  District  Election, 
Monroeville,  Alabama 

29.  Probate  Judge,  Clarke  County,  Alabama 

30.  Incumbent  Candidate  for  1972  State-Board  Nomination  in 
First  District,  Arlington,  Alabama 

31.  Probate  Judge,  Wilcox  County,  Alabama 
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INTERVIEW  GUIDE--CANDIDATE 


Personal  Data  and  Background 

1 .  Occupati  on? 

2.  Age? 

3.  Marital  status? 

4.  Last  year  of  formal  education  completed? 

5.  Children  in  school  now?     If  so,  what  level?    Public  or 
private  school s ? 

6.  What  church  do  you  belong  to? 

7.  Approximately  how  long  have  you  lived  in  your  State  Board 
district?    Approximately  how  long  has  your  family  resided 
in  the  district?    Would  you  say  that  you  have  quite  a 
number  of  relatives  who  live  in  the  district,  or  only  a 
few? 

8.  What  organizations  are  you  a  member  of?    Have  you  been  an 
officer  or  director  in  any  of  these  organizations? 

9.  Have  you  held  other  public  leadership  positions  prior  to 
your  election  to  this  post? 

Do  you  now  hold  or  have  you  held  any  other  public  leader- 
ship positions  concurrent  with  your  incumbency  in  this  post? 

10.  Had  you  been  politically  active  prior  to  your  candidacy 
for  the  State  Board?     If  so,  in  what  ways? 

Have  other  members  of  your  family  been  politically  active? 
If  so,  in  what  ways? 

11.  What  were  the  most  important  considerations  which  prompted 
you  to  run  for  nomination  to  the  State  Board  of  Education? 

12.  Are  there  any  other  political  or  governmental  positions-- 
local,  state,  or  federal --which  you  would  like  to  seek? 
If  so,  what? 
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13.     What  in  your  previous  experience  was  of  most  help  in  your 
election  effort? 

The  Campaign 

14      Did  you  actively  campaign  for  nomination  to  the  State 

Board?     If  so,  for  how  long?     If  so,  ap.proximately  how  many 
hours  per  day  during  the  campaign  did  you  devote  to 
electioneering  activities? 

15.  Did  your  opponent  actively  campaign  for  the  nomination? 

16.  What  were  the  major  issues  in  the  campaign? 

17.  What  was  your  position  on  these  issues? 

18.  How  would  you  describe  your  opponent's  position  on  these 
i  ssues? 

19  What  important  factors  other  than  the  issues  you  have  just 
discussed  contributed  to  your  victory  (or  defeat)  in  the 
primary? 

20  Do  you  think  there  was  much  voter  interest  in  the  State 
Board  election  in  your  district?     If  so,  for  what  reasons? 
If  not,  why? 

21.  How  did  you  communicate  your  campaign  message  to  the  voters 
in  your  district? 

If  not  mentioned  in  response  to  the  previous  question,  ask 
directly  whether  the  candidate  utilized? 

(a)  Radio  or  TV 

(b)  Newspaper  ads 

(c)  Posters  or  billboards 

(d)  Telephone  or  door-to-door  efforts 

(e)  Direct  mail  techniques 

(f)  Appearances  at  public  places  to  meet  voters 
individually 

(g)  Appearances  at  meetings  of  civic  groups  or 
other  organizations 

(h)  Appearances  at  social  affairs  held  for  political 
purposes  (e.g.,  political   "teas,"  "coffee  hours," 
etc .  ) 

Did  you  develop  your  own  campaign  literature?     (Ask  for  a 
sample  if  available.) 

22.  What  kinds  of  things  did  you  stress  in  your  campaign 
literature  and  other  campaign  messages? 
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23.  Which  methods  of  communicating  with  the  voters  do  you 
believe  were  the  most  effective?    Which  do  you  believe 
were  the  least  effective?    Were  the  most  effective  methods 
also  the  most  expensive  or  time-consuming? 

24.  What  role  did  the  news  media  play  in  the  outcome  of  the 
primary  election?     If  warranted  by  the  answer  to  the 
previous  question,  ask:     Do  you  believe  the  news  media 
was  generally  fair  and  accurate  in  repdrting  and  comment- 
ing on  your  campaign?     If  not,  how  were  they  unfair? 

25.  Do  you  think  the  average  voter  in  your  district  had  any 
background  information  on  your  candidacy  or  that  of  your 
opponent  by  election  day? 

26.  In  your  campaign,  were  there  any  organizations  or  community 
groups  which  supported  you?     In  what  ways  did  they  assist 
you? 

27.  Were  there  any  organizations  or  community  groups  which 
opposed  you?     In  what  ways  did  they  oppose  you? 

28.  Did  you  have  other  notable  sources  of  support  or  opposition? 

29.  How  much  would  you  estimate  was  spent  on  your  behalf  in 
your  primary  campaign? 

How  much  did  you  personally  spend  on  your  campaign? 

How  were  the  other  campaign  funds  raised? 

30.  Were  there  any  other  campaign  activities  or  incidents 
which  you  consider  critical  to  the  election  outcome  which 
we  have  not  discussed  in  the  interview?     If  so,  what  were 
they? 

31.  How  do  you  feel  about  campaigning?    Could  you  tell  me  a 
little  about  what  you  liked  or  disliked  about  it? 

32.  What  percentage  of  the  black  vote  would  you  estimate  you 
received  in  the  primary  election: 

(a)  Under  33% 

(b)  Between  33%  and  66% 

(c)  Over  66% 

If  answer  is  "a"  or  "c",  ask:     Why  do  you  think  you 
received  relatively  heavy  (or  relatively  light)  support 
among  black  voters? 

33.  Was  there  a  formal  or  informal  campaign  committee  operating 
on  your  behalf  during  the  primary  campaign?     If  so,  would 
you  describe  its  membership  and  activities? 
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